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CHAPTER | 


THE IMPERIAL THEATER 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
The Fortunes of Fifi, by Molly Elliot Seawell 


Although it was not yet six o’clock, the November night had descended 
upon Paris--especially in those meaner quarters on the left bank of the 
Seine, where, in 1804, lights were still scarce. However, three yellow 
flickering lamps hung upon a rope stretched across the narrow Rue du 
Chat Noir. In this street of the Black Cat the tall old rickety houses 
loomed darkly in the brown mist that wrapped the town and shut out the 
light of the stars. 


Short as well as narrow, the Rue du Chat Noir was yet a thoroughfare 
connecting two poor, but populous quarters. The ground floor of the 
chief building in the street was ornamented with a row of gaudy red 
lamps, not yet lighted, and above them, inscribed among some decaying 
plaster ornaments, ran the legend: 


| | 
| THE IMPERIAL THEATER. | 


| DUVERNET, MANAGER. | 
—— 


Imperial was a great word in Paris in the month of November, 1804. 


Across the way from the theater, at the corner where the tide of travel 
turns into the little street, stood Cartouche, general utility man in 

the largest sense of the Imperial Theater, and Mademoiselle Fifi, just 
promoted to be leading lady. The three glaring, swinging lamps enabled 
Cartouche to see Fifi’s laughing face and soft shining eyes as he 
harangued her. 


“Now, Fifi,” Cartouche was saying sternly, “don’t get it into your 

head, because you have become Duvernet’s leading lady, with a salary 
of twenty-five francs the week, that you are Mademoiselle Mars at the 
House of Moliére, with the Emperor waiting to see you as soon as the 
curtain goes down.” 


“No, | won't,” promptly replied Fifi. 


“And remember--no flirtations.” 
“Ah, Cartouche!” 


“No flirtations, | say. Do you know why Duvernet made you his leading 
lady instead of Julie Campionet?” 


“Because Julie Campionet can no more act than a broomstick, and--” 


“You are mistaken. It is because Duvernet saw that Julie was going 

the way of his three former leading ladies. They have each, in turn, 
succeeded in marrying him, and there are three divorce cases at present 
against Duvernet, and he does not know which one of these leading 
ex-ladies he is married to, or if he is married at all; and here is 

Julie Campionet out for him with a net and a lantern. So Duvernet told 
me he must have a leading lady who didn’t want to marry him, and | 
said: ‘Promote Fifi. She doesn’t know much yet, but she can learn.” 


“Is it thus you speak of my art?” cried Fifi, who, since her elevation, 
sometimes assumed a very grand diction, as well as an air she 
considered highly imposing. 


“It is thus | speak of your art,” replied Cartouche grimly--which 
caused Fifi’s pale, pretty cheeks to color, and made her shift her 
ground as she said, crossly: 


“Everybody knows you lead Duvernet around by the nose.” 
“Who is ‘everybody’?” 
“Why, that hateful Julie Campionet, and myself, and--and--” 


“It is the first thing | ever Knew you and Julie Campionet to agree 

on yet--that the two of you are ‘everybody’. But mind what | say--no 
flirtations. Duvernet beats his wives, you know; and you come of people 
who don’t beat their wives, although you are only a little third-rate 
actress at a fourth-rate theater.” 


Fifi’s eyes blazed up angrily at this, but it did not disturb Cartouche 
in the least. 


“And you couldn’t stand blows from a husband,” Cartouche continued, 
“and that’s what the women in Duvernet’s class expect. Look you. My 
father was an honest man, and a good shoemaker, and kind to my mother, 


God bless her. But sometimes he got in drink and then he gave my mother 
a whack occasionally. Did she mind it? Not a bit, but gave him back as 
good as he sent; and when my father got sober, it was all comfortably 
made up between them. But that is not the way with people of your 
sort--because you are not named Chiaramonti for nothing.” 


“It seems as if | were named Chiaramonti for nothing, if | am, as 
you Say, only a little third-rate actress at a fourth-rate theater,” 
replied Fifi, sulkily. 


To this Cartouche answered only: 


“At all events, there’s no question of marrying for you, Fifi, unless 
you marry a gentleman, and there is about as much chance of that, as 
that pigs will learn to fly.” 


“So, | am to have neither lover nor husband, no flirtations, no 
attachments--” Fifi turned an angry, charming face on Cartouche. 


“Exactly.” 


“Cartouche,” said Fifi, after a pause, and examining Cartouche’s brawny 
figure, “Il wish you were not so big--nor so overbearing.” 


“| dare say you wish it was my arm instead of my leg that is stiff,” 
said Cartouche. 


He moved his right leg as he spoke, so as to show the stiffness of the 
knee-joint. Otherwise he was a well-made man. He continued, with a grin: 


“You know very well | would warm the jackets of any of these 
scoundrels who hang about the Imperial Theater if they dared to be 
impudent to you, because | regard you as a--as a niece, Fifi, and | 
must take care of you.” 


Cartouche had a wide mouth, a nose that was obstinacy itself, and he 
was, altogether, remarkably ugly and attractive. Dogs, children and old 
women found Cartouche a fascinating fellow, but young and pretty women 
generally said he was a bear. It was a very young and beautiful woman, 
the wife of the scene painter at the Imperial Theater, who had called 
attention to the unlucky similarity between Cartouche’s grotesque name 
and that of the celebrated highwayman. 


Cartouche had caught the scene painter’s wife at some of her tricks and 


had taken the liberty of giving a good beating to the gentleman in the 
case, while the scene painter had administered a dose out of the same 
bottle to the lady; so the promising little affair was nipped in the 

bud, and the scene painter’s wife frightened into behaving herself. 

But she never wearied of gibing at Cartouche--his person, his acting, 
everything he did. 


In truth, Cartouche was not much of an actor, and was further 
disqualified by his stiff leg. But the Imperial Theater could scarcely 
have got on without him. He could turn his hand to anything, from 
acting to carpentering. He was a terror to evil-doers, and stood well 
with the police. Duvernet, the manager, would rather have parted with 
his whole company than with Cartouche, who received for his services 
as actor, stage manager, and Jack of all trades the sum of twenty-two 
francs weekly, for which he worked eighteen hours a day. 


The worst of Cartouche was that he always meant what he said; and 
Fifi, who was naturally inclined to flirtations, felt sure that it 

would not be a safe pastime for her, if Cartouche said not. And as 
for marrying--Cartouche had spoken the truth--what chance had she 
for marrying a gentleman? So Fifi’s dancing eyes grew rueful, as she 
studied Cartouche’s burly figure and weather-beaten face. 


The night was penetratingly damp and chill, and Fifi shivered in her 
thin mantle. The winter had come early that year, and Fifi had taken 
the money which should have gone in a warm cloak and put it into the 
black feathers which nodded in her hat. Pity Fifi; she was not yet 
twenty. 


Cartouche noted her little shiver. 


“Ah, Fifi,” he said. “If only | had enough money to give you a cloak! 

But my appetite is so large! | am always thinking that | will save up 
something, and then comes a dish of beans and cabbage, or something 
like it, and my money is all eaten up!” 


“Never mind, Cartouche,” cried Fifi, laughing, while her teeth 

chattered; “I have twenty-five francs the week now, and in a fortnight 

| can buy a cloak. Monsieur Duvernet asked me yesterday why | did not 
pawn my brooch of brilliants and buy some warm clothes. | posed for 
indignation--asked him how he dared to suggest that | should pawn the 
last remnant of splendor in my family--and he looked really abashed. 
Of course | couldn’t admit to him that the brooch was only paste; that 
brooch is my trump card with Duvernet. It always overawes him. | don’t 


think he ever had an actress before who had a diamond brooch, or what 
passes for one.” 


“No,” replied Cartouche, who realized that the alleged diamond brooch 
gave much prestige to Fifi, with both the manager and the company. 
“However, better days are coming, Fifi, and if | could but live on a 

little less!” 


The streets had been almost deserted up to that time, but suddenly 

and quietly, three figures showed darkly out of the mist. They kept 

well beyond the circle of light made by the swinging lamp, which made a 
great, yellow patch on the mud of the street. 


All three of them wore long military cloaks with high collars, and 

their cocked hats were placed so as to conceal as much as possible 
of their features. Nevertheless, at the first sight of one of these 
figures, Cartouche started and his keen eyes wandered from Fifi’s face. 
But Fifi herself was looking toward the other end of the street, from 
which came the sound of horses’ hoofs and the rattle of a coach in the 
mud. It came into sight--a huge dark unwieldy thing, with four horses, 
followed by a couple of traveling chaises. As the coach lurched slowly 
along, it passed from the half-darkness into the circle of light of the 
swinging lamps. Within it sat a frail old man, wrapped up in a great 
white woolen cloak. He wore on his silvery hair a white beretta. His 
skin was of the delicate pallor seen in old persons who have lived 
clean and gentle lives, and he had a pair of light and piercing eyes, 
which saw everything, and had a mild, but compelling power in them. 


Fifi, quite beside herself with curiosity, leaned forward, nearly 

putting her head in the coach window. At that very moment, the coach, 
almost wedged in the narrow street, came to a halt for a whole minute. 
The bright, fantastic light of the lamps overhead streamed full upon 
Fifi’s sparkling face, vivid with youth and hope and confidence, and a 
curiosity at once gay and tender, and she met the direct gaze of the 
gentle yet commanding eyes of the old man. 


Instantly an electric current seemed established between the young eyes 
and the old. The old man, wrapped in his white mantle, raised himself 
from his corner in the coach, and leaned forward, so close to Fifi 

that they were not a foot apart. One delicate, withered hand rested on 
the coach window, while with an expression eager and disturbing, he 
studied Fifi’s face. Fifi, for her part, was bewitched with that mild 

and fatherly glance. She stood, one hand holding up her skirts, while 
involuntarily she laid the other on the coach window, beside the old 


man’s hand. 


While Fifi gazed thus, attracted and subdued, the three figures in the 
black shadow were likewise studying the face of the old man, around 
which the lamps made a kind of halo in the darkness. Especially was 
this true of the shortest of the three, who with his head advanced and 
his arms folded, stood, fixed as a statue, eying the white figure in 

the coach. Suddenly the wheels revolved, and Fifi felt herself seized 
unceremoniously by Cartouche, to keep her from falling to the ground. 


“Do you know whom you were staring at so rudely?” he asked, as he stood 
Fifi on her feet, and the coach moved down the street, followed by the 
traveling chaises. “It was the Pope--Pius the Seventh, who has come to 
Paris to crown the Emperor; and proud enough the Pope ought to be at 
the Emperor’s asking him. But that’s no reason you should stare the old 
man out of countenance, and peer into his carriage as if you were an 
impudent grisette.” 


Cartouche had an ugly temper when he was roused, and he seemed bent 
on making himself disagreeable that night. The fact is, Cartouche had 
nerves in his strong, rough body, and the idea just broached to him, 

that Fifi would have to go two weeks or probably a month without a warm 
cloak, made him irritable. If it would have done any good, he would 
cheerfully have given his own skin to make Fifi a cloak. 


Fifi, however, was used to Cartouche’s roughness, and, besides, she was 
under the spell of the venerable and benignant presence of the old man. 
So she gave Cartouche a soft answer. 


“| did not mean to be rude, but something in that old man’s face 
touched me, and overcame me; and Cartouche, he felt it, too; he looked 
at me with a kind of--a kind of--surprised affection--” 


“Whoosh!” cried Cartouche, “the Holy Father, brought to Paris by his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor Napoleon, is surprised at first sight into 
so much affection for Mademoiselle Fifi, leading lady at the Imperial 
Theater, that he means to adopt her, give her a title, make her a 
countess or | don’t know what, and leave her a million of francs.” 


Fifi, at this, turned her shapely, girlish back on the presumptuous 
Cartouche, while there was a little movement of silent laughter on the 
part of the three persons who had remained in the little dark street, 
after the passing of the Pope’s traveling equipage. 


Cartouche had not for a moment forgotten the face of the one he 
recognized so instantly, but seeing them keeping in the shadow, and 
having, himself, the soul of a gentleman, forbore to look toward them, 
and proceeded to get Fifi out of the way. 


“Come now,” said he. “It is time for me to go to the theater, and you 
promised me you would sew up the holes in Duvernet’s toga before the 
performance begins. It split last night in the middle of his death 

scene, and | thought the whole act was gone, and | have not had time 
to-day to get him a new toga; so run along.” 


Fifi, for once angry with Cartouche, struck an attitude she had seen in 
a picture of Mademoiselle Mars as Medea. 


“I go,” she cried, in Medea’s tragic tone on leaving Jason, “but | 
shall tell Monsieur Duvernet how you treat his leading lady.” 


And with that she stalked majestically across the street and 
disappeared in the darkness. 


One of the group of persons came up to Cartouche and touched him on 
the shoulder. It was the one, at sight of whom Cartouche had started. 

In spite of his enveloping cloak, and a hat that concealed much of his 
face, Cartouche knew him. 


“Who is that pretty young lady with whom you have been quarreling?” he 
asked. 


“That, your Majesty,” replied Cartouche, “is Mademoiselle Fifi, a very 
good, respectable little girl who has just been made leading lady at 
Monsieur Duvernet’s theater across the way.” 


Cartouche, although thrilled with happiness, did not feel the least 
oppressed or embarrassed at talking with the Emperor. No private 

soldier did--for was not the Emperor theirs? Had they not known him 
when he was a slim, sallow young general, who knew exactly what every 
man ought to have in his knapsack, and promised to have the company 
cooks shot if they did not give the soldiers good soup? Did he not 

walk post for the sleeping sentry that the man’s life might be saved? 

And although the lightning bolts of his wrath might fall upon a 

general officer, was he not as soft and sweet as a woman to the rugged 
moustaches who trudged along with muskets in their hands? And Cartouche 
answered quite easily and promptly--the Emperor meanwhile studying him 
with that penetrating glance which could see through a two-inch plank. 


“So you know me,” said the Emperor. “Well, | know you, too. It is not 
likely that | can forget the hour in which | saw your honest, ugly 
face. You were the first man across at the terrible passage of the 
bridge of Lodi.” 


“Yes, Sire. And your Majesty was the second man across at the terrible 
passage of the bridge of Lodi.” 


“Ah, was it not frightful! We were shoulder to shoulder on the bridge 
that day, you and |. Your legs were longer than mine, else | should 
have been across first,” the Emperor continued, smiling. “Berthier, 
here, was on the bridge, too. We had a devil of a time, eh, Berthier?” 


Marshal Berthier, short of stature and plain of face, and the greatest 
chief of staff in Europe, smiled grimly at the recollection of that 

rush across the bridge. The Emperor again turned to Cartouche; he loved 
to talk to honest, simple fellows like Cartouche, and encouraged them 

to talk to him; so Cartouche replied, with a broad grin: 


“Your Majesty was on foot, struggling with us tall fellows of the 
Thirty-second Grenadiers. At first we thought your Majesty was some 
little boy-officer who had got lost in the mélée from his command; and 
then we saw that it was our general, and a hundred thousand Austrians 
could not have held us back then. We ate the Austrians up, Sire.” 


“Yes, you ate the Austrians up. Afterward, | never could recall without 
laughing the expression on the faces of my old moustaches when they saw 
me on the bridge.” 


“Ah, Sire, when the soldiers came to themselves and began to think 
about things, they were in transports of rage at your Majesty for 
exposing your life so.” 


The Emperor smiled--that magic and seductive smile which began with his 
eyes and ended with his mouth, and which no man or woman could resist. 
He began to pull Cartouche’s ear meditatively. 


“You old rascals of moustaches have no business to think at all. 
Besides, you made me a corporal for it. One has to distinguish himself 
to receive promotion.” 


“All the same,” replied Cartouche obstinately, “we were enraged against 
your Majesty; and if your Majesty continues so reckless of your life, 


it will be followed by a terrible catastrophe. The soldiers will lose 
the battle rather than lose their Emperor.” 


The Emperor had continued to pull Cartouche’s ear during all this. 


“And where are your moustaches?” he asked. “And do you still belong to 
the Thirty-second Grenadiers? For they were the fellows who got across 
first.” 


Cartouche shook his head. 


“| did not get a scratch at Lodi, your Majesty; nor at Arcola, nor 

Castiglione, nor Rivoli, nor at Mantua; but one day, | was ordered 

to catch a goat which was browsing about my captain’s quarters; and 

|, Cartouche, first sergeant in the Thirty-second Grenadiers, who 

had served for nine years, who had been in seven pitched battles, 
twenty-four minor engagements and more skirmishes than | can count, was 
knocked down by that goat, and my leg broken--and ever since | have 
been good for nothing to your Majesty. See.” 


Cartouche showed his stiff leg. 
“That is bad,” said the Emperor--and the words as he said them went to 
Cartouche’s heart. “Luckily it did not spoil your beauty. That would 


have been a pity.” 


Both the Emperor and Cartouche laughed at the notion of Cartouche 
having any beauty to spoil. 


“And what are you doing now?” 


“lam an actor, your Majesty, at the Imperial Theater yonder in this 
street.” 


“An actor! You! One of my old moustaches! What do you know about 
acting?” 


“Well, your Majesty, if you could see the theater, you wouldn’t be 
surprised that they let me act in it. A franc the best seat--twenty 
centimes for the worst--eating and drinking and smoking--and 
cabbage-heads thrown at the villain, who is generally an Englishman.” 


“But how do you manage on the stage with your stiff leg?” 


“Very well, Sire. | am always a wounded soldier, or a grandfather, or 
something of the sort. And | do other work about the theater--of so 
many kinds | can not now tell your Majesty.” 


“And the pretty little girl is your sweetheart?” 


“No, your Majesty; | wish she were. She is not yet twenty, and really 
has talent; and | am thirty-five and look forty-five, and have a stiff 
leg; and, in short, | am no match for her.” 


Cartouche would not mention his poverty, for he would not that money 
should sully that hour of happiness when the Emperor talked with him. 


“What does Mademoiselle Fifi think on the subject?” asked the Emperor. 


“She does not think about it at all yet, your Majesty. She was but ten 
years old when | took her. It was at Mantua. Your Majesty remembers 
how everything was topsyturvy in Italy eight years ago. One day | saw 
a child running about the market-place, calling gaily for her mother. 
The mother did not come. Then the child’s cry changed to impatience, 
to terror and at last to despair. It was Fifi. The mother was dead, 

but the child did not know it then. She had no one in the world that 

| could discover; so, when | was started for France in a cart--for | 

could not walk at all then--| brought Fifi with me. She was so light, 

her weight made no difference, and ate so little that she could live 

off my rations and there would still be enough left for me. When we got 
to Paris, | hired a little garret for her, in yonder tall old house 

where | live, and Fifi lives there still. | made a shift to have her 

taught reading and writing and sewing, and never meant her to go on the 
stage. However, | caught her one day dressed up in a peasant costume, 
which she had borrowed, acting in the streets with some strollers--a 
desperately bad lot. | carried Fifi off by the hair of her head--she 

had only been with them a single day--and frightened her so that | 
don’t think she will ever dare to follow her own will again; but | saw 
that acting was in her blood, so at last | got Duvernet, the manager, 

to give her a small place. That was a year and a half ago, and to-day 
she is his leading lady.” 


“And you are not in love with her?” 


“| did not say that, your Majesty. | said she was not my sweetheart; 

but | wish | were good enough for her. However, Fifi knows nothing 

about that. All she knows is, that Cartouche belongs to her and is 

ready to thrash any rogue, be he gentleman or common man, who dares to 


speak lightly to her, or of her, for, although the goat ruined my leg, 
my arms are all right, and | know how to use them.” 


“Fifi will be a great fool if she does not marry you,” said the Emperor. 
“Your Majesty means, she would be a great fool if she thought of 
marrying me--me--me! Her father was a Chiaramonti--that much | found 


out--and my father was a shoemaker.” 


At the mention of the name Chiaramonti the Emperor let go of 
Cartouche’s ear, and cried: 


“A Chiaramonti! And from what part of Italy, pray?” 


“From a place called Cesena, at the foot of the Apennines. That is, the 
family are from there; so | discovered in Mantua.” 


“Do you know her father’s Christian name?” 


“Yes, your Majesty--Gregory Barnabas Chiaramonti. | have seen Fifi’s 
baptismal certificate in the church at Mantua.” 


The Emperor folded his arms and looked at Cartouche. 


“My man,” he said, “I shall keep an eye on Mademoiselle Fifi of the 
Imperial Theater--likewise on yourself; and you may hear from me some 
day.” 


A sudden thought struck Cartouche. 


“Why does not your Majesty go to see Fifi act to-night? The theater is 
in this street--yonder it is, with the row of red lamps. | put those 

lamps up myself. | am due at the theater now, and if your Majesty 

has not the price of the tickets with you for yourself and Marshal 
Berthier and General Duroc’--for Cartouche knew both of these well by 
sight--“why, I, Cartouche, as stage manager, can pass you in.” 


The Emperor threw back his head and laughed, and motioned to Berthier 
and Duroc standing behind him to come nearer to him. 


“Listen,” he said to them--and told them of Cartouche’s invitation, and 
accepted it with great delight. 


Marshal Berthier’s homely face lighted up with a smile at the notion 


of attending a performance at the Imperial Theater in the street of 

the Black Cat. General Duroc, silent and stolid, followed the Emperor 
without a word, exactly as he would have marched into the bottomless 
pit at the Emperor’s command. 


“But not a word to the manager until we leave the house,” said the 
Emperor. 


Cartouche, walking with the Emperor, led the party a short distance 

up the street to where the gaudy red lamps showed the entrance to the 
Imperial Theater. Duvernet, the manager, in his shirt-sleeves, was 
engaged in lighting these lamps. He called out to the approaching 
Cartouche. 


[Illustration--Napoleon at the Imperial Theater] 


“Look here, Cartouche, this is a pretty business, if you have forgotten 
my new toga. You were to have a new one ready for me to-night--I can’t 
feel like a Roman senator, much less look like one in that old rag of 

a toga | wore last night. It was made out of a white cotton petticoat 

of Fifi's, and she had the impertinence to remind me of it before the 
whole company.” 


“Hold your tongue,” whispered Cartouche to the manager, coming up 
close; and then he added, aloud: “These are some friends of mine, whom 
| have invited to see the play as my guests.” 


The Emperor, a step behind Cartouche, fixed his eyes on Duvernet. No 
use was it for Cartouche to refrain from mentioning who his first 

guest was. Duvernet turned quite green, his jaw fell, and he backed up 
against the wall. 


“My God!” he murmured. “The toga is a regular rag!” and mopped his brow 
frantically. 


The Emperor evidently enjoyed the poor manager’s predicament, and 
pushing back his hat, revealed himself so there was no mistaking him. 
Duvernet could only mutter, in an agony: 


“My God! The Emperor! My God! The toga!” 


“Duvernet,” said Cartouche, shaking him, “you behave as if you were 
drunk.” 


“Perhaps | am--oh, | must be,” replied Duvernet, continuing to mop his 
brow. 


“Come, Duvernet,” said the Emperor, laughing, “never mind about the 
toga. | am not going to eat you. | came to see my old acquaintance, 
Cartouche, whom | have known ever since we met at the end of a bridge 
on the tenth of May, 1796. And, although | have enough money to pay 
for myself and my two friends, | accept Cartouche’s invitation to 

see the performance as his guests. He has promised us the one-franc 
seats--don’t forget, Cartouche--nothing under a franc.” 


“Certainly, Sire,” replied Cartouche. “But if Duvernet doesn’t come 

to himself, | don’t know whether we can have any performance or not; 
because he is the Roman senator in our play to-night--a tragedy 
composed by Monsieur Duvernet himself.” 


Duvernet, at this, brought his wits together after a fashion, and 

escorted the party within the theater, and gave them franc seats as 
promised. It was then time for Cartouche to go and dress, but Duvernet, 
not having to appear as the Roman senator until the second act, could 
remain some time still with his guests. 


Afterward Duvernet said that in the half-hour which followed, the 

Emperor found out all about theaters of the class of Duvernet’s, rent, 
lighting, wages, and told him more than he had ever known before 

about his own business. But Duvernet was in no way reassured, and his 
complexion was yet green, when Cartouche, peeping through a hole in the 
curtain, saw him still talking to the Emperor--or rather answering the 
Emperor’s questions. 


The house was fast filling. It held only five hundred persons, and 

there were but one hundred seats where the élite of the patronage paid 
so much as a franc; and even these seats were filled. Fortune smiled on 
the Imperial Theater that night. 


Behind the curtain, the agitation was extreme; the Emperor had been 
remembered and so had Berthier and Duroc. Everybody knew that the 
Emperor had recognized Cartouche, had walked and talked with him, had 
pulled his ear, and had come to see the performance as his guest--that 

is to say, everybody except Fifi. That grand lady, since acquiring the 
dignity of leading lady, always contrived to be just half a minute 

behind Julie Campionet, her hated rival; but, also, just in time 

to escape a wigging from Cartouche. Cartouche himself, dressed as a 
centurion of the Pretorian Guard, was the coolest person behind the 


curtain, and was vigorously rearranging the barrels which represented 
the columns of the Temple of Vesta. 


Julie Campionet, a tall, commanding-looking woman with an aggressive 
nose, sailed in then, arrayed as a Roman matron. After her came Fifi, 
tripping, and dressed as a Roman maiden. The air was charged with 
electricity, and both Fifi and the hated Julie knew that something 

was happening. Julie turned to the leading man, with whom she had an 
ancient flirtation, to find out what was the impending catastrophe. 


Fifi, however, ran straight to the place where there was a hole in the 
curtain--a hole through which Cartouche had strictly forbidden her to 
look, as it was bad luck to look at the house before the curtain went 
up. Fifi was terribly afraid of signs and omens, but curiosity proved 
stronger than fear. She swept one comprehensive glance through the 
hole, and then, wildly seizing Cartouche by the arm, screamed at him: 


“Cartouche! Cartouche! It is the Emperor! Give me my smelling-salts.” 


Instead of running for the smelling-salts, Cartouche shook Fifi’s elbow 
vigorously. 


“Don’t be a goose, Fifi! The Emperor has come here as my guest--do you 
understand? And it is the chance of your life!” 


But Fifi, quite pale under her paint, could only gasp: 
“Cartouche, | can never, never act before the Emperor!” 


“It isn’t likely you will ever have but this one opportunity,” was 
Cartouche’s unfeeling reply. 


“Cartouche, within this hour | have seen the Holy Father--and now the 
Emperor--oh, what is to become of me!” 


“Get yourself superseded by Julie Campionet, who has a walk like an 
ostrich and a voice like a peacock,” answered Cartouche rudely, “but 
who does not go about screaming like a cat because she has seen the 
Pope and the Emperor both in one evening.” 


Now, Julie Campionet warmly reciprocated Fifi’s dislike, and was 
looking on at Fifi’s doings and gloating over the prospect of her 
failure. Fifi caught Julie’s eye--and she would much rather have been 
flayed alive than oblige Julie by making a fiasco; so, instantly, Fifi 


recovered her composure and declared she never felt more at ease in her 
life, at which Julie Campionet’s spirits sensibly fell. 


Meanwhile, everybody, from Moret, the leading man, down to the old 
woman who acted as candle-lighter, treated Cartouche as if he had 

been a hero. Moret, who had given himself great airs with Cartouche, 
embraced him and told him he would never be forgotten by the members of 
the company, for whom he had procured such an honor. Julie Campionet 
would likewise have embraced him, if he had encouraged her, and did, 

in fact, come dangerously near kissing him on the sly, but Cartouche 
managed to escape at the critical moment. Duvernet oscillated between 
the stage and the theater, and made so much confusion that Cartouche 
requested him to keep away from the stage until his cue came. 


In truth, but for Cartouche’s self-possession, the Emperor’s presence 
would have simply caused a terrible catastrophe at the Imperial 
Theater, and the manager’s Roman tragedy would not have got itself 
acted at all that night; but, by coolness and the assumption of 
authority, the curtain came up to the minute, the play began, and went 
through without a hitch. 


As for Fifi, she acted as if inspired, and Julie Campionet saw her 

hopes of becoming leading lady vanish into thin air. Duvernet, in spite 
of two large rents in the toga made out of Fifi’s petticoat, was a most 
imposing senator. In his dying speech, which bore a suspicious likeness 
to one of Corneille’s masterpieces, his voice could be heard bellowing 
as far as the corner of the street of the Black Cat. 


The Emperor sat through two whole acts and applauded vigorously, and 
when the curtain came down on the second act, sent for Cartouche, 

and paid the performance the highest compliments. Especially did he 
charge Cartouche to say that he thought Duvernet’s death scene the 
most remarkable he had ever witnessed on or off the stage. And then he 
handed Cartouche a little tortoise-shell snuff-box, saying: 


“It is not likely | shall forget you, Cartouche--that is, not until | 
forget the bridge of Lodi; though, really, you should have let me over 


the bridge first.” 


Cartouche shook his head and spoke no word, but his stern countenance 
and his obstinate nose said as plainly as tongue could speak it: 


“Your Majesty should not have been on the bridge at all.” 


The Emperor saw this, and looked significantly at his companions, who 
laughed. Then he continued: 


“And this young lady, Mademoiselle Chiaramonti, | shall have some 
inquiries made about, and the result may surprise you. Adieu. Remember, 
you have a friend in your Emperor.” 


This was spoken at the corner of the street of the Black Cat. 
Cartouche, with adoration in his eyes, watched the figure of the 
Emperor disappear in the darkness. Then, being careful to note that 
there were no onlookers, he kissed the snuff-box, exactly as he 

had seen Fifi kiss her paste brooch when she was enamored with its 
splendors, and hid his treasure in his breast. 


But Fifi saw it before she slept. 


CHAPTER II 


NUMBER 1313 


It took Fifi a whole month to recover from the shock of delight which 
she had experienced on the night she had acted before the Emperor. 
Meanwhile, her little head became slightly turned, and she gave herself 
airs of great haughtiness to Julie Campionet, and Moret, the leading 
man, and even to Duvernet, the manager. Duvernet was one of those 
unfortunates who are the victims of their own charms. He was reckoned 
a handsome man, as beauty goes on the left bank of the Seine, and was 
almost invincible with young ladies of the ballet, milliners’ girls 

and the like. When convinced that a deserving young woman had fallen 
in love with him, Duvernet felt sorry for her, and honestly tried, by 
reciprocating her passion, to keep her from throwing herself in the 

river. 


By virtue of this amiable weakness, he had married in turn, as 
Cartouche had said, three of his leading ladies, and was only safe from 
Julie Campionet as long as Cartouche kept watch, like a wolf, over 

the lady. Separations always followed fast on Duvernet’s marriages, 
and his three wives were in such various stages of divorce, that, as 
Cartouche said, Duvernet himself did not know exactly where he stood 
matrimonially. Of one thing only was he sure: that Fifi did not harbor 


designs upon him. And for this, and on account of her cleverness with 
her needle, which enabled her to convert her white cotton petticoat 
into a toga for the manager, in an emergency, Duvernet put up with her 
airs and graces. 


Fifi tried a few of these same airs and graces on Cartouche, but 
Cartouche had the habit of command with her, and Fifi had the habit 

of obedience with him; so these little experimental haughtinesses on 
Fifi’s part soon collapsed. Every night, when the performance was over, 
Cartouche would bring Fifi home, and after seeing that she was in her 
own little garret, retired to his, which was at the head of the stairs, 

and was the meanest and poorest of all the mean and poor rooms in the 
mean and poor lodging-house. But it was respectable; and to Cartouche, 
who had charged himself with the care of such a pair of sparkling dark 
eyes as Fifi’s, and such a musical voice, and such a neat foot and 

ankle as hers, this respectability was much. 


If he had had his way Fifi would have been locked up in a convent and 
only let out to be married to a person of the highest respectability. 

But Fifi, in her own gay little obstinate head, by no means relished 
schemes of this sort, and was fully determined on having both 
flirtations and a husband, _malgré_ all Cartouche could say. 


The curious part of it was she could not construct any plan of life 
leaving out Cartouche. She had known him so long; he had carried her 
many weary miles, in spite of his bad leg, in that journey so long ago, 
when Fifi was but a mite of a child; he had often brought her a dinner 
when she suspected he had none for himself; he had taught her all she 
knew, and was always teaching her. 


The men in the company often spoke roughly to the women in it, and 
oftener still, were unduly familiar, but none of them ever spoke so 

to her, chiefly because there was nothing the matter with Cartouche’s 
brawny arms, as he had told the Emperor. And if the man Fifi married 
did not treat her right, Cartouche, she knew, would beat him all to 
rags; and how could she, husband or no husband, settle anything in 
the world, from a new part in a play, to the way to make onion soup, 
without consulting Cartouche? So the question of a husband was full of 
complications for Fifi. At last, however, a brilliant solution burst 

upon her mind: she would have a great many flirtations--and then she 
would marry Cartouche! 


Fifi was charmed with her own cleverness in devising this plan. It 
occurred to her at the very moment that she was putting on her hat 


with the black feathers to go out and buy herself a warm cloak. It was 
Christmas Eve, late in the wintry afternoon, and she had time, before 
she was due at the theater, to run around the corner to a shop where 
she had seen a beautiful cloak for thirty francs. She had saved up 
exactly thirty francs in the month since that stupendous evening when 
she had seen both the Pope and the Emperor. 


The bargain for the cloak was quite completed; both she and Cartouche 
had examined it critically, had made the shopman take off a franc for 

a solitary button which was not quite right, and nothing remained 

but to pay over the thirty francs. It was a beautiful cloak, of a 

rich, dark red, lined with flannel--there was one like it, lined with 
cotton-backed satin, which Fifi longed for--but when she mentioned the 
flannel lining of the first one to Cartouche, he had promptly vetoed 

the cotton-backed satin. 


Fifi set forth gaily, feeling warm in spite of her thin black silk 
mantle. 


It was near dusk and a great silver moon was smiling down at Fifi 

from the dark blue heavens. The streets were crowded and there was as 
much gaiety in them as in the finer faubourgs across the river. The 
chestnut venders were out in force, and on nearly every corner one of 
them had set up his temporary kitchen, whose ruddy glow lighted up the 
clear-obscure of the evening. 


Around these centers of light and warmth people were gathered, sniffing 
the pungent odor of the roasting chestnuts, and spending five-centime 
pieces with a splendid generosity. The street hawkers did a rushing 
business; one could buy broken furniture, cheeses, toy balloons, 
cheap bonbons and cakes tied with gay ribbons, within twenty feet of 
anywhere. Three organ-grinders were going at the same time in front 
of the brightly lighted shop where Fifi’s cloak was--for she already 
reckoned it hers. But alas for Fifi! Directly in front of the shop 

a crowd had collected around an Italian, who was exhibiting the most 
entirely fascinating little black dog that Fifi had ever seen. He was 
about as big as a good-sized rabbit, and was trimmed like a lion. 
Around his neck was tied a card on which was written: 


_ Toto is my name, and | am a dog of the most aristocratic lineage in 
France, and | can be bought for twenty francs. See me dance and you 


will believe that | would be cheap at a hundred francs. _ 


Fifi edged her way to where this angel of a dog was being shown by his 


owner, the Italian, and opening her arms wide, cried out in Italian: 
“Come here, my beauty. Come here, dear Toto.” 


The dog ran to her, and placing his paws on her gown, gazed up into her 
shining eyes with that look of confiding friendship which only a dog’s 
eyes can express. Fifi bent down, and Toto, putting out a sharp little 

red tongue, licked her delicate, cold cheek. Fifi was enraptured. Toto, 
with all his beauty, high descent and accomplishments, was not puffed 
up, but had a dog’s true heart. 


Fifi and Toto became intimate at once, to the delight of the crowd, 

as well as of Toto’s master. The Italian saw, in this evidence of 

the dog’s gentle disposition, a better chance to sell him. A stout, 
red-faced woman, showily dressed, immediately offered eighteen francs 
for the dog. The Italian held out stoutly for twenty, and to clinch 

the matter, brought out from his clothes somewhere a complete ballet 
dancer’s outfit; and in the wink of an eye Toto was doing a beautiful 
ballet, his skirts of pink spangled tulle waving up and down around his 
slim, little black legs, a low-necked bodice showing a necklace around 
his throat, earrings jangling in his ears, and his head affectedly 

stuck on one side, while he ogled the gentlemen in true ballet-dancer’s 
style. 


Oh, it was delicious! Fifi almost wept with delight as Toto pirouetted, 
his tulle skirts waving and his earrings tinkling musically. And when 
at last he retired and sat down, fanning himself with his skirts, 

Fifi's heart, as well as her hard-earned money, was Toto’s. 


The stout, red-faced woman was obviously impressed with Toto’s value, 
for she immediately said to the Italian: 


“Nineteen francs, Monsieur.” 


The Italian shook his head; and then, scarcely knowing what she was 
doing, Fifi cried out in her musical, high-pitched voice: 


“Twenty francs! Oh, Toto, you are mine!” 


And holding her arms open, Toto jumped into them and was cuddled to her 
breast. 


It was all over in a minute. The crowd had dispersed, and Fifi, with 
Toto in her arms, and his ballet dress in her pocket, where now 


only ten of her thirty francs reposed, was rather dumfounded at the 
success of her sudden venture. The cloak, of course, was out of the 
question--and what should she say to Cartouche? But the touch of Toto’s 
little black paws gave her courage, and it was plain that her love for 

him at first sight was reciprocated. So Fifi started back to her garret 

with Toto, inventing on the way her replies to the wigging Cartouche 

was sure to give her. 


She had scarcely got Toto into her room, when a rap came at the door, 
which Fifi recognized, and clapping Toto into the cupboard, she 
prepared to face Cartouche. 


“Well,” said Cartouche, walking in. “Where is the cloak?” 


Fifi busied herself for a minute in lighting her one candle, before 
she could summon up courage to answer, in a quavering voice: 


“| did not get the cloak, Cartouche. That is, not to-day.” 
“Why not?” demanded Cartouche. 


“B-b-because | spent twenty francs of the money upon--upon something | 
wanted more than the cloak.” 


“What is it?” asked Cartouche in a tone that made little shivers run 
down Fifi’s backbone. “More feathers? Or was it a fan to keep you cool, 


when the snow is on the ground, instead of a cloak to keep you warm?” 


“N-no. It was not a fan. And it is something to keep me warm, too, it 
is as good as a stove, sometimes.” 


“What is it?” 
There was no mistaking the note in Cartouche’s voice. Fifi began: 


“It is--don’t be angry, dear Cartouche--it is a little black--it is a 
little black--it is something alive!” 


“Is it a little black ostrich? Or is it a little black giraffe?” 


Cartouche came toward Fifi then, looking exactly as he did the day he 
caught her acting with the strolling players on the street. 


“Oh, no, Cartouche. It is a little--a little--] would much rather have 


him than a cloak. It is a dear little--” 


But Toto himself revealed his species at that moment, by pushing the 
cupboard door open; and bouncing out, he ran to Fifi’s protecting arms. 


Cartouche was too much staggered to say a word, but Fifi, in the 
terrible silence, said timidly: 


“He can dance, Cartouche--and--and stand on his hind legs like a little 
angel!” 


“| see,” cried Cartouche, recovering his speech and uncorking his 
wrath. “It is for a little black angel that can stand on his hind legs 
that you have sacrificed the cloak!” 


“Yes,” cried Fifi, likewise recovering her speech, now that the murder 
was out. “Toto is worth a dozen cloaks to me, and he only cost twenty 
francs. It is almost like buying a dear little child for twenty francs. 

| shall love Toto so much and he will love me back--we shall love each 
other better than anything in the world!” 


Cartouche drew back a little as if he had received a blow. He remained 
silent--so silent that Fifi was a little scared. 


“You should see him dance,” she said; and slipping Toto’s ballet 
costume on him, she began to sing in a very lively manner: 


_Le petit mousse noir._ 


Toto, evidently thinking that he was meant by the black cabin-boy of 
whom the song treats, made his stage bow, and began his ballet dancing. 
And as it went on, Cartouche, in spite of himself, began to laugh. That 
was Fifi’s triumph--and springing up, she, too, began to dance as well 

as sing. 


She was only a half-starved little actress on twenty-five francs the 

week. She had no friend in the world but Cartouche, who was as poor as 
she was, but her heart was light, and her fresh young voice caroled 
merrily in the cold, bare little room. Cartouche sat, looking at her, 

and trying to frown; but it was in vain. He knew nothing of that 
newly-formed resolve in Fifis mind, to have a great many flirtations 

and then to marry him; and then, a vast, a stupendous sacrifice came 
into his mind by which he could still get Fifi a cloak. 


He had ten francs of his own, and there was the tortoise-shell 
snuff-box the Emperor had given him. Cartouche himself would have 
starved and frozen rather than take it to the pawnshop--but Fifi’s cold 
and hunger was something else. There was no struggle in making the 
resolve, sacrifice for Fifi was no sacrifice to Cartouche, but there 

was a moment of sharp regret--a feeling that the only treasure among 
his poor possessions was about to be torn from him. Presently he said 
gently: 


“Fifi, | have two bundles of fagots in my room and a sausage, and | 
will get a bottle of wine, and after the performance to-night, we will 
have a little supper here. And | will forgive you for buying Toto.” 


“That will be best of all,” cried Fifi, remembering that in the end she 
meant to marry Cartouche. 


Cartouche went out, leaving Fifi alone, for half an hour of rapture 
with Toto, before it was time to go to the theater. He climbed up to 
his garret under the roof, and taking his cherished snuff-box from his 
breast where he always carried it, looked at it as a mother looks her 
last on her dead child; and then, going quickly downstairs again into 
the street, he made for a pawnshop close by, with which he was well 
acquainted. 


Just as he turned the corner of the street of the Black Cat, he almost 
ran into Duvernet’s arms. 


“Hey, Cartouche, you are the very man | want to see,” cried the 
manager, buttonholing him. And then, noting that several persons on 
the street stopped and looked at him, Duvernet swelled out his chest 
and assumed an attitude in which he very much admired himself in his 
favorite part of the Roman senator. 


Duvernet continued in a very impressive manner: “I contemplate both 
raising your salary, Cartouche, and also making you a little gift. 

You have worked hard for me; you got the Emperor to the theater, and 
business has been remarkably good ever since, and you have kept Julie 
Campionet from marrying me--so far, that is--and | feel the obligation, 

| assure you. So your salary after this will be twenty-five francs the 
week, and here are three ten-franc pieces which | beg you will accept.” 


With the air of a Roman emperor bestowing a province upon a faithful 
proconsul, Duvernet thrust the thirty francs into Cartouche’s hand. 
Cartouche, thoroughly dazed, mumbled something meant for thanks as he 


accepted the three ten-franc pieces. Duvernet, suddenly dropping his 
majestic manner, said, in Cartouche’s ear: 


“And remember, you have got to keep Julie Campionet from marrying me. | 
don’t like the look in her eye--she shows she is bent on it--and stop 
Fifi from reminding me of that infernal white petticoat she gave me.” 


Cartouche nodded, and Duvernet, resuming his air of benignant 
magnificence, stalked off, happy. At least six persons had seen him 
make this princely present. His heart was good, although his head was 
indifferent, and he was sincerely glad to be able to reward Cartouche 
for his faithfulness. 


In a minute or two Cartouche came to himself, and tore along the 
street, as fast as his stiff leg would allow, to the cloak shop, where, 

in two seconds, he had paid the money for the beautiful cloak, and had 
it wrapped in a bundle under his arm. How happy was Cartouche then! 


He still had his ten francs, and he determined to make a little 
Christmas feast for Fifi. So he bought a jar of cabbage-soup, and a 
little bag of onions, and some chocolate. Then he went into a wine 
shop for a bottle of wine. 


The wine shop was a cheerful, dirty, agreeable place that he knew well. 
When he entered he found the shop full of men, standing around a table 
on which was a blindfolded boy with a hat full of slips of paper in his 
hand. 


A shout greeted Cartouche’s arrival. 


“You are just in time, Monsieur Cartouche,” cried the proprietor, a 

jolly red-faced man. “You make the last and twenty-fifth man necessary 
to join our lottery. | have bought a ticket in the Grand Imperial 

Lottery, which is to be drawn in a fortnight, and for every bottle of 

wine | sell, and a franc extra, | give my customers a chance in the 
lottery ticket, limiting it to twenty-five chances. Come now--| see 

good luck written all over you--hand me your franc.” 


Cartouche handed out his franc, bought his bottle of wine, and joined 

the circle at the table. The little boy handed the hat around, and 

every man took a slip out and read thereon a number. Cartouche took his 
slip and read out: 


“Number 1313!” 


A roar of laughter greeted this, but when it subsided, the proprietor 
advanced, and handing Cartouche a blue lottery ticket, said gravely: 


“You have won, Monsieur Cartouche, in our lottery, and | hope you will 
win in the Imperial Lottery. The number of the ticket | offer you is 
1313.” 


There was another shout of derision, and several of the disappointed 
ones commiserated with Cartouche on the load of ill luck he was 
carrying off with him in number 1313, but Cartouche stoutly maintained 
that there was nothing to be afraid of, and hurried back to the street 

of the Black Cat. 


There was just time for him to get to the theater and dress. The people 
came pouring into the house, and the box office took in the enormous 
sum of two hundred and ninety-eight francs. It was again Duvernet’s 
Roman tragedy, and it went finely. Fifi again acted as if inspired, 

and received any number of recalls, besides a wreath of holly, with 

an imitation silver buckle in it, handed over the footlights from an 
unknown admirer. 


During the waits between the acts she told her fellow actors of Toto’s 
charms and accomplishments, so that the other women, some of whom 
possessed nothing more interesting than babies, were furiously jealous. 


But at last the play was over, and Fifi and Cartouche were in Fifi’s 
garret, with a good fire in the stove, made with Cartouche’s fagots, 
the cabbage-soup, the onions, the wine, and the sausage, and the 
chocolate on the table, and Toto to make the trio complete. Cartouche 
had sneaked the cloak in, without Fifi's seeing it, and just as they 
were sitting down to the table he said carelessly, as if thirty-franc 
cloaks were the most ordinary incidents in life: 


“Fifi, if you will open that bundle on the chair, you will find a 
little gift from me.” 


Fifi ran and tore the parcel open, and there was the beautiful, warm, 
crimson cloak. She flew to Cartouche, and with dewy eyes, although her 
lips were smiling, gave him one of those hearty kisses she had given 
him when she was a little, black-eyed damsel ten years old. Cartouche 
did not return the kiss, but sat, first pale and then red, and with 

such a strange look on his face that Fifi was puzzled. 


“Never mind,” she said to herself. “The next time it will be he who 
kisses me--not | who kiss him.” 


But nothing could spoil the joy over the new cloak. 


“To think that | should have the red cloak and Toto, too! Oh, it is too 
much!” cried Fifi. 


“Quite too much--too much by way of a dog,” remarked Cartouche; but 
as Toto at that moment jumped from his chair at the table on to 
Cartouche’s knee, it became impossible not to be friendly with the 

little rogue, and perfect harmony reigned among the three friends. 


Cartouche and Fifi were among the poorest people in Paris; they worked 
hard for a very little money; the room was small and bare, and although 
Fifi had now a cloak for the winter, she would have been better off for 
some warm stockings, and Cartouche for some flannel shirts. 


Nevertheless, they were as happy as the birds in spring. They ate, they 
drank, they laughed, they sang. Fifi dressed Toto up in his ballet 
costume, and together they did a beautiful ballet divertissement_ 

for Cartouche, which he liberally applauded. He told Fifi of his 
twenty-five francs a week, as well as Duvernet’s present, and Fifi 
concluded that he would be a desirable _parti_ for his money as well 
as for his solid virtues, and determined to propose to him before 
another year should pass. 


Cartouche had forgotten about the lottery ticket, but just as he was 
leaving, he remembered it and handed it to Fifi. At the sight of the 
numbers on it, Fifi shrieked: 


“Take it away! Take it away! It will bring bad luck! Take it away!” 


“| won't,” replied Cartouche, “and do you, Fifi, take care of it. You 
may draw the hundred-thousand-franc prize in the lottery yet. Just 
as likely as not the prizes are put on the numbers that nobody would 
choose.” 


This somewhat reconciled Fifi to the danger of keeping number 1313; so 
she reluctantly put it away in the box where she kept her treasure of a 
paste brooch, remarking meanwhile: 


“If it draws the hundred-thousand-franc prize, | will marry you, 
Cartouche.” 


Again Cartouche turned red and pale. These jokes which seemed to amuse 
Fifi so much, cut him to the quick. He only growled: 


“About as much chance of one as of the other.” 


And then a great melodious deep-toned bell in a neighboring church 
began its chiming, solemn and glorious, proclaiming that Christmas Day 
was at hand, and Fifi, falling on her knees, as her mother had taught 
her long years ago, in Italy, thanked God for giving her Cartouche, and 
Toto, and the red cloak lined with flannel. 


She forgot all about the lottery ticket. 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY. 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
The Professor, by (AKA Charlotte Bronté) Currer Bell 


THE other day, in looking over my papers, | found in my desk the 
following copy of a letter, sent by me a year since to an old school 
acquaintance:-- 


“DEAR CHARLES, 


“| think when you and | were at Eton together, we were neither of 

us what could be called popular characters: you were a sarcastic, 
observant, shrewd, cold-blooded creature; my own portrait | will 

not attempt to draw, but | cannot recollect that it was a strikingly 

attractive one--can you? What animal magnetism drew thee and me together 
| know not; certainly | never experienced anything of the Pylades and 
Orestes sentiment for you, and | have reason to believe that you, on 

your part, were equally free from all romantic regard to me. Still, 

out of school hours we walked and talked continually together; when the 
theme of conversation was our companions or our masters we understood 
each other, and when | recurred to some sentiment of affection, some 
vague love of an excellent or beautiful object, whether in animate or 
inanimate nature, your sardonic coldness did not move me. | felt myself 
superior to that check THEN as | do NOW. 


“It is a long time since | wrote to you, and a still longer time since 
| saw you. Chancing to take up a newspaper of your county the other day, 


my eye fell upon your name. | began to think of old times; to run over 
the events which have transpired since we separated; and | sat down 
and commenced this letter. What you have been doing | know not; but you 
shall hear, if you choose to listen, how the world has wagged with me. 


“First, after leaving Eton, | had an interview with my maternal uncles, 

Lord Tynedale and the Hon. John Seacombe. They asked me if | would enter 
the Church, and my uncle the nobleman offered me the living of Seacombe, 
which is in his gift, if | would; then my other uncle, Mr. Seacombe, 

hinted that when | became rector of Seacombe-cum-Scaife, | might perhaps 
be allowed to take, as mistress of my house and head of my parish, one 

of my six cousins, his daughters, all of whom | greatly dislike. 


“| declined both the Church and matrimony. A good clergyman is a good 
thing, but | should have made a very bad one. As to the wife--oh how 
like a night-mare is the thought of being bound for life to one of 

my cousins! No doubt they are accomplished and pretty; but not an 
accomplishment, not a charm of theirs, touches a chord in my bosom. 
To think of passing the winter evenings by the parlour fire-side of 
Seacombe Rectory alone with one of them--for instance, the large and 
well-modelled statue, Sarah--no; | should be a bad husband, under such 
circumstances, as well as a bad clergyman. 


“When | had declined my uncles’ offers they asked me ‘what | intended 
to do?’ | said | should reflect. They reminded me that | had no fortune, 
and no expectation of any, and, after a considerable pause, Lord 
Tynedale demanded sternly, ‘Whether | had thoughts of following my 
father’s steps and engaging in trade?’ Now, | had had no thoughts of the 
sort. | do not think that my turn of mind qualifies me to make a good 
tradesman; my taste, my ambition does not lie in that way; but such was 
the scorn expressed in Lord Tynedale’s countenance as he pronounced 
the word TRADE--such the contemptuous sarcasm of his tone--that | was 
instantly decided. My father was but a name to me, yet that name | did 
not like to hear mentioned with a sneer to my very face. | answered 
then, with haste and warmth, ‘I cannot do better than follow in 

my father’s steps; yes, | will be a tradesman.’ My uncles did not 
remonstrate; they and | parted with mutual disgust. In reviewing this 
transaction, | find that | was quite right to shake off the burden of 
Tynedale’s patronage, but a fool to offer my shoulders instantly for the 
reception of another burden--one which might be more intolerable, and 
which certainly was yet untried. 


“| wrote instantly to Edward--you know Edward--my only brother, ten 
years my senior, married to a rich mill-owner’s daughter, and now 


possessor of the mill and business which was my father’s before he 
failed. You are aware that my father--once reckoned a Croesus of 
wealth--became bankrupt a short time previous to his death, and that my 
mother lived in destitution for some six months after him, unhelped by 
her aristocratical brothers, whom she had mortally offended by her union 
with Crimsworth, the----shire manufacturer. At the end of the six months 
she brought me into the world, and then herself left it without, | 

should think, much regret, as it contained little hope or comfort for 

her. 


“My father’s relations took charge of Edward, as they did of me, till | 

was nine years old. At that period it chanced that the representation of 

an important borough in our county fell vacant; Mr. Seacombe stood for 
it. My uncle Crimsworth, an astute mercantile man, took the opportunity 
of writing a fierce letter to the candidate, stating that if he and Lord 
Tynedale did not consent to do something towards the support of their 
sister’s orphan children, he would expose their relentless and malignant 
conduct towards that sister, and do his best to turn the circumstances 
against Mr. Seacombe’s election. That gentleman and Lord T. knew well 
enough that the Crimsworths were an unscrupulous and determined race; 
they knew also that they had influence in the borough of X----; and, 
making a virtue of necessity, they consented to defray the expenses of 
my education. | was sent to Eton, where | remained ten years, during 
which space of time Edward and | never met. He, when he grew up, entered 
into trade, and pursued his calling with such diligence, ability, and 
success, that now, in his thirtieth year, he was fast making a fortune. 

Of this | was apprised by the occasional short letters | received from 

him, some three or four times a year; which said letters never concluded 
without some expression of determined enmity against the house of 
Seacombe, and some reproach to me for living, as he said, on the bounty 
of that house. At first, while still in boyhood, | could not understand 

why, as | had no parents, | should not be indebted to my uncles Tynedale 
and Seacombe for my education; but as | grew up, and heard by degrees of 
the persevering hostility, the hatred till death evinced by them against 

my father--of the sufferings of my mother--of all the wrongs, in short, 

of our house--then did | conceive shame of the dependence in which | 
lived, and form a resolution no more to take bread from hands which had 
refused to minister to the necessities of my dying mother. It was by 

these feelings | was influenced when | refused the Rectory of Seacombe, 
and the union with one of my patrician cousins. 


“An irreparable breach thus being effected between my uncles and myself, 
| wrote to Edward; told him what had occurred, and informed him of my 
intention to follow his steps and be a tradesman. | asked, moreover, if 


he could give me employment. His answer expressed no approbation of my 
conduct, but he said | might come down to ----shire, if | liked, and he 

would ‘see what could be done in the way of furnishing me with work.’ 

| repressed all--even mental comment on his note--packed my trunk and 
carpet-bag, and started for the North directly. 


“After two days’ travelling (railroads were not then in existence) | 

arrived, one wet October afternoon, in the town of X----. | had always 
understood that Edward lived in this town, but on inquiry | found that 

it was only Mr. Crimsworth’s mill and warehouse which were situated in 

the smoky atmosphere of Bigben Close; his RESIDENCE lay four miles out, 
in the country. 


“It was late in the evening when | alighted at the gates of the 

habitation designated to me as my brother’s. As | advanced up the 
avenue, | could see through the shades of twilight, and the dark gloomy 
mists which deepened those shades, that the house was large, and the 
grounds surrounding it sufficiently spacious. | paused a moment on the 
lawn in front, and leaning my back against a tall tree which rose in the 
centre, | gazed with interest on the exterior of Crimsworth Hall. 


“Edward is rich,” thought | to myself. ‘l believed him to be doing 
well--but | did not know he was master of a mansion like this.’ Cutting 
short all marvelling; speculation, conjecture, &c., | advanced to the 
front door and rang. A man-servant opened it--] announced myself--he 
relieved me of my wet cloak and carpet-bag, and ushered me into a 
room furnished as a library, where there was a bright fire and candles 
burning on the table; he informed me that his master was not yet 
returned from X----market, but that he would certainly be at home in the 
course of half an hour. 


“Being left to myself, | took the stuffed easy chair, covered with red 
morocco, which stood by the fireside, and while my eyes watched the 
flames dart from the glowing coals, and the cinders fall at intervals on 
the hearth, my mind busied itself in conjectures concerning the meeting 
about to take place. Amidst much that was doubtful in the subject of 
these conjectures, there was one thing tolerably certain--I was in no 
danger of encountering severe disappointment; from this, the moderation 
of my expectations guaranteed me. | anticipated no overflowings of 
fraternal tenderness; Edward’s letters had always been such as to 
prevent the engendering or harbouring of delusions of this sort. Still, 

as | sat awaiting his arrival, | felt eager--very eager--| cannot tell 

you why; my hand, so utterly a stranger to the grasp of a kindred hand, 
clenched itself to repress the tremor with which impatience would fain 


have shaken it. 


“| thought of my uncles; and as | was engaged in wondering whether 
Edward’s indifference would equal the cold disdain | had always 
experienced from them, | heard the avenue gates open: wheels approached 
the house; Mr. Crimsworth was arrived; and after the lapse of some 
minutes, and a brief dialogue between himself and his servant in the 

hall, his tread drew near the library door--that tread alone announced 

the master of the house. 


“| still retained some confused recollection of Edward as he was ten 
years ago--a tall, wiry, raw youth; NOW, as | rose from my seat and 
turned towards the library door, | saw a fine-looking and powerful man, 
light-complexioned, well-made, and of athletic proportions; the first 
glance made me aware of an air of promptitude and sharpness, shown 
as well in his movements as in his port, his eye, and the general 
expression of his face. He greeted me with brevity, and, in the moment 
of shaking hands, scanned me from head to foot; he took his seat in the 
morocco covered arm-chair, and motioned me to another seat. 

“| expected you would have called at the counting-house in the Close,’ 
said he; and his voice, | noticed, had an abrupt accent, probably 
habitual to him; he spoke also with a guttural northern tone, which 
sounded harsh in my ears, accustomed to the silvery utterance of the 
South. 

“The landlord of the inn, where the coach stopped, directed me here,’ 
said |. ‘| doubted at first the accuracy of his information, not being 
aware that you had such a residence as this.’ 


“Oh, it is all right! he replied, ‘only | was kept half an hour behind 
time, waiting for you--that is all. | thought you must be coming by the 
eight o’clock coach.’ 


“| expressed regret that he had had to wait; he made no answer, but 
stirred the fire, as if to cover a movement of impatience; then he 
scanned me again. 


“| felt an inward satisfaction that | had not, in the first moment of 
meeting, betrayed any warmth, any enthusiasm; that | had saluted this 
man with a quiet and steady phlegm. 


Have you quite broken with Tynedale and Seacombe?’ he asked hastily. 


| do not think | shall have any further communication with them; my 
refusal of their proposals will, | fancy, operate as a barrier against 
all future intercourse.’ 


“Why,’ said he, ‘l may as well remind you at the very outset of our 
connection, that “no man can serve two masters.” Acquaintance with Lord 
Tynedale will be incompatible with assistance from me.’ There was a kind 
of gratuitous menace in his eye as he looked at me in finishing this 
observation. 


“Feeling no disposition to reply to him, | contented myself with an 

inward speculation on the differences which exist in the constitution 

of men’s minds. | do not know what inference Mr. Crimsworth drew from 
my silence--whether he considered it a symptom of contumacity or an 
evidence of my being cowed by his peremptory manner. After a long and 
hard stare at me, he rose sharply from his seat. 

“To-morrow, said he, ‘I shall call your attention to some other 
points; but now it is supper time, and Mrs. Crimsworth is probably 
waiting; will you come?’ 


“He strode from the room, and | followed. In crossing the hall, | 
wondered what Mrs. Crimsworth might be. ‘Is she,’ thought I, ‘as alien 
to what | like as Tynedale, Seacombe, the Misses Seacombe--as the 
affectionate relative now striding before me? or is she better than 
these? Shall |, in conversing with her, feel free to show something of 
my real nature; or--’ Further conjectures were arrested by my entrance 
into the dining-room. 


“Alamp, burning under a shade of ground-glass, showed a handsome 
apartment, wainscoted with oak; supper was laid on the table; by the 
fire-place, standing as if waiting our entrance, appeared a lady; 

she was young, tall, and well shaped; her dress was handsome and 
fashionable: so much my first glance sufficed to ascertain. A gay 
salutation passed between her and Mr. Crimsworth; she chid him, half 
playfully, half poutingly, for being late; her voice (I always take 

voices into the account in judging of character) was lively--it 

indicated, | thought, good animal spirits. Mr. Crimsworth soon checked 
her animated scolding with a kiss--a kiss that still told of the 
bridegroom (they had not yet been married a year); she took her seat 
at the supper-table in first-rate spirits. Perceiving me, she begged 

my pardon for not noticing me before, and then shook hands with me, as 
ladies do when a flow of good-humour disposes them to be cheerful to 
all, even the most indifferent of their acquaintance. It was now further 


obvious to me that she had a good complexion, and features sufficiently 
marked but agreeable; her hair was red--quite red. She and Edward 
talked much, always in a vein of playful contention; she was vexed, or 
pretended to be vexed, that he had that day driven a vicious horse in 
the gig, and he made light of her fears. Sometimes she appealed to me. 
“Now, Mr. William, isn’t it absurd in Edward to talk so? He says he 

will drive Jack, and no other horse, and the brute has thrown him twice 
already. 


“She spoke with a kind of lisp, not disagreeable, but childish. | 

soon saw also that there was more than girlish--a somewhat infantine 
expression in her by no means small features; this lisp and expression 
were, | have no doubt, a charm in Edward’s eyes, and would be so to 
those of most men, but they were not to mine. | sought her eye, desirous 
to read there the intelligence which | could not discern in her face 

or hear in her conversation; it was merry, rather small; by turns | saw 
vivacity, vanity, coquetry, look out through its irid, but | watched in 

vain for a glimpse of soul. | am no Oriental; white necks, carmine lips 

and cheeks, clusters of bright curls, do not suffice for me without that 
Promethean spark which will live after the roses and lilies are faded, 

the burnished hair grown grey. In sunshine, in prosperity, the flowers 

are very well; but how many wet days are there in life--November seasons 
of disaster, when a man’s hearth and home would be cold indeed, without 
the clear, cheering gleam of intellect. 


“Having perused the fair page of Mrs. Crimsworth’s face, a deep, 
involuntary sigh announced my disappointment; she took it as a homage to 
her beauty, and Edward, who was evidently proud of his rich and handsome 
young wife, threw on me a glance--half ridicule, half ire. 


“| turned from them both, and gazing wearily round the room, | saw two 
pictures set in the oak panelling--one on each side the mantel-piece. 
Ceasing to take part in the bantering conversation that flowed on 
between Mr. and Mrs. Crimsworth, | bent my thoughts to the examination 
of these pictures. They were portraits--a lady and a gentleman, both 
costumed in the fashion of twenty years ago. The gentleman was in the 
shade. | could not see him well. The lady had the benefit of a full beam 
from the softly shaded lamp. | presently recognised her; | had seen this 
picture before in childhood; it was my mother; that and the companion 
picture being the only heir-looms saved out of the sale of my father’s 
property. 


“The face, | remembered, had pleased me as a boy, but then | did not 


understand it; now | knew how rare that class of face is in the world, 
and | appreciated keenly its thoughtful, yet gentle expression. The 
serious grey eye possessed for me a strong charm, as did certain lines 
in the features indicative of most true and tender feeling. | was sorry 

it was only a picture. 


“| soon left Mr. and Mrs. Crimsworth to themselves; a servant 
conducted me to my bed-room; in closing my chamber-door, | shut out all 
intruders--you, Charles, as well as the rest. 


“Good-bye for the present, 
“WILLIAM CRIMSWORTH.” 


To this letter | never got an answer; before my old friend received it, 

he had accepted a Government appointment in one of the colonies, and was 
already on his way to the scene of his official labours. What has become 

of him since, | know not. 


The leisure time | have at command, and which | intended to employ 
for his private benefit, | shall now dedicate to that of the public at 
large. My narrative is not exciting, and above all, not marvellous; 

but it may interest some individuals, who, having toiled in the same 
vocation as myself, will find in my experience frequent reflections 

of their own. The above letter will serve as an introduction. | now 
proceed. 


CHAPTER II. 


A FINE October morning succeeded to the foggy evening that had witnessed 
my first introduction to Crimsworth Hall. | was early up and walking in 

the large park-like meadow surrounding the house. The autumn sun, rising 
over the ----shire hills, disclosed a pleasant country; woods brown and 
mellow varied the fields from which the harvest had been lately carried; 

a river, gliding between the woods, caught on its surface the somewhat 

cold gleam of the October sun and sky; at frequent intervals along the 

banks of the river, tall, cylindrical chimneys, almost like slender 

round towers, indicated the factories which the trees half concealed; 

here and there mansions, similar to Crimsworth Hall, occupied agreeable 


sites on the hill-side; the country wore, on the whole, a cheerful, 

active, fertile look. Steam, trade, machinery had long banished from 

it all romance and seclusion. At a distance of five miles, a valley, 

opening between the low hills, held in its cups the great town of X----. 

A dense, permanent vapour brooded over this locality--there lay Edward’s 
“Concern.” 


| forced my eye to scrutinize this prospect, | forced my mind to dwell 

on it for a time, and when | found that it communicated no pleasurable 
emotion to my heart--that it stirred in me none of the hopes a man ought 
to feel, when he sees laid before him the scene of his life’s career--| 

said to myself, “William, you are a rebel against circumstances; you are 

a fool, and know not what you want; you have chosen trade and you shall 
be a tradesman. Look!” | continued mentally--“Look at the sooty smoke in 
that hollow, and know that there is your post! There you cannot dream, 
you cannot speculate and theorize--there you shall out and work!” 


Thus self-schooled, | returned to the house. My brother was in the 
breakfast-room. | met him collectedly--| could not meet him cheerfully; 
he was standing on the rug, his back to the fire--how much did | read in 
the expression of his eye as my glance encountered his, when | advanced 
to bid him good morning; how much that was contradictory to my nature! 
He said “Good morning” abruptly and nodded, and then he snatched, rather 
than took, a newspaper from the table, and began to read it with the air 
of a master who seizes a pretext to escape the bore of conversing with 
an underling. It was well | had taken a resolution to endure for a time, 

or his manner would have gone far to render insupportable the disgust 

| had just been endeavouring to subdue. | looked at him: | measured his 
robust frame and powerful proportions; | saw my own reflection in the 
mirror over the mantel-piece; | amused myself with comparing the two 
pictures. In face | resembled him, though | was not so handsome; my 
features were less regular; | had a darker eye, and a broader brow--in 
form | was greatly inferior--thinner, slighter, not so tall. As an 

animal, Edward excelled me far; should he prove as paramount in mind 
as in person | must be a slave--for | must expect from him no lion-like 
generosity to one weaker than himself; his cold, avaricious eye, his 
stern, forbidding manner told me he would not spare. Had | then force of 
mind to cope with him? | did not know; | had never been tried. 


Mrs. Crimsworth’s entrance diverted my thoughts for a moment. She looked 
well, dressed in white, her face and her attire shining in morning 

and bridal freshness. | addressed her with the degree of ease her last 
night’s careless gaiety seemed to warrant, but she replied with coolness 
and restraint: her husband had tutored her; she was not to be too 


familiar with his clerk. 


As soon as breakfast was over Mr. Crimsworth intimated to me that they 
were bringing the gig round to the door, and that in five minutes he 
should expect me to be ready to go down with him to X----. | did not 
keep him waiting; we were soon dashing at a rapid rate along the 

road. The horse he drove was the same vicious animal about which Mrs. 
Crimsworth had expressed her fears the night before. Once or twice 
Jack seemed disposed to turn restive, but a vigorous and determined 
application of the whip from the ruthless hand of his master soon 
compelled him to submission, and Edward’s dilated nostril expressed his 
triumph in the result of the contest; he scarcely spoke to me during the 
whole of the brief drive, only opening his lips at intervals to damn his 
horse. 


X---- was all stir and bustle when we entered it; we left the clean 

streets where there were dwelling-houses and shops, churches, and public 
buildings; we left all these, and turned down to a region of mills and 
warehouses; thence we passed through two massive gates into a great 
paved yard, and we were in Bigben Close, and the mill was before us, 
vomiting soot from its long chimney, and quivering through its thick 

brick walls with the commotion of its iron bowels. Workpeople were 
passing to and fro; a waggon was being laden with pieces. Mr. Crimsworth 
looked from side to side, and seemed at one glance to comprehend all 
that was going on; he alighted, and leaving his horse and gig to the 

care of a man who hastened to take the reins from his hand, he bid me 
follow him to the counting-house. We entered it; a very different place 
from the parlours of Crimsworth Hall--a place for business, with a bare, 
planked floor, a safe, two high desks and stools, and some chairs. A 
person was seated at one of the desks, who took off his square cap when 
Mr. Crimsworth entered, and in an instant was again absorbed in his 
occupation of writing or calculating--| know not which. 


Mr. Crimsworth, having removed his mackintosh, sat down by the fire. | 
remained standing near the hearth; he said presently-- 


“Steighton, you may leave the room; | have some business to transact 
with this gentleman. Come back when you hear the bell.” 


The individual at the desk rose and departed, closing the door as he 

went out. Mr. Crimsworth stirred the fire, then folded his arms, and sat 

a moment thinking, his lips compressed, his brow knit. | had nothing to 

do but to watch him--how well his features were cut! what a handsome man 
he was! Whence, then, came that air of contraction--that narrow and hard 


aspect on his forehead, in all his lineaments? 

Turning to me he began abruptly: 

“You are come down to ----shire to learn to be a tradesman?” 

“Yes, | am.” 

“Have you made up your mind on the point? Let me know that at once.” 
“Yes.” 


“Well, | am not bound to help you, but | have a place here vacant, if 

you are qualified for it. | will take you on trial. What can you do? Do 

you know anything besides that useless trash of college learning--Greek, 
Latin, and so forth?” 


“| have studied mathematics.” 
“Stuff! | dare say you have.” 
“| can read and write French and German.” 


“Hum!” He reflected a moment, then opening a drawer in a desk near him 
took out a letter, and gave it to me. 


“Can you read that?” he asked. 


It was a German commercial letter; | translated it; | could not tell 
whether he was gratified or not--his countenance remained fixed. 


“It is well,” he said, after a pause, “that you are acquainted with 
something useful, something that may enable you to earn your board and 
lodging: since you know French and German, | will take you as second 
clerk to manage the foreign correspondence of the house. | shall give 
you a good salary--90l. a year--and now,” he continued, raising his 

voice, “hear once for all what | have to say about our relationship, and 

all that sort of humbug! | must have no nonsense on that point; it 

would never suit me. | shall excuse you nothing on the plea of being my 
brother; if | find you stupid, negligent, dissipated, idle, or possessed 

of any faults detrimental to the interests of the house, | shall dismiss 

you as | would any other clerk. Ninety pounds a year are good wages, and 
| expect to have the full value of my money out of you; remember, 

too, that things are on a practical footing in my 


establishment--business-like habits, feelings, and ideas, suit me best. 
Do you understand?” 


“Partly,” | replied. “l suppose you mean that | am to do my work for my 
wages; not to expect favour from you, and not to depend on you for any 
help but what | earn; that suits me exactly, and on these terms | will 
consent to be your clerk.” 


| turned on my heel, and walked to the window; this time | did not 
consult his face to learn his opinion: what it was | do not know, nor 
did | then care. After a silence of some minutes he recommenced:-- 


“You perhaps expect to be accommodated with apartments at Crimsworth 
Hall, and to go and come with me in the gig. | wish you, however, to be 
aware that such an arrangement would be quite inconvenient to me. | 

like to have the seat in my gig at liberty for any gentleman whom for 
business reasons | may wish to take down to the hall for a night or so. 
You will seek out lodgings in X----.” 


Quitting the window, | walked back to the hearth. 


“Of course | shall seek out lodgings in X----,” | answered. “It would 
not suit me either to lodge at Crimsworth Hall.” 


My tone was quiet. | always speak quietly. Yet Mr. Crimsworth’s blue eye 
became incensed; he took his revenge rather oddly. Turning to me he said 


bluntly-- 


“You are poor enough, | suppose; how do you expect to live till your 
quarter’s salary becomes due?” 


“| shall get on,” said I. 

“How do you expect to live?” he repeated in a louder voice. 

“As | can, Mr. Crimsworth.” 

“Get into debt at your peril! that’s all,” he answered. “For aught | 
know you may have extravagant aristocratic habits: if you have, drop 
them; | tolerate nothing of the sort here, and | will never give you a 


shilling extra, whatever liabilities you may incur--mind that.” 


“Yes, Mr. Crimsworth, you will find | have a good memory.” 


| said no more. | did not think the time was come for much parley. | 
had an instinctive feeling that it would be folly to let one’s temper 
effervesce often with such a man as Edward. | said to myself, “I will 
place my cup under this continual dropping; it shall stand there still 
and steady; when full, it will run over of itself--meantime patience. 

Two things are certain. | am capable of performing the work Mr. 
Crimsworth has set me; | can earn my wages conscientiously, and those 
wages are sufficient to enable me to live. As to the fact of my brother 
assuming towards me the bearing of a proud, harsh master, the fault is 
his, not mine; and shall his injustice, his bad feeling, turn me at once 
aside from the path | have chosen? No; at least, ere | deviate, | will 
advance far enough to see whither my career tends. As yet | am only 
pressing in at the entrance--a strait gate enough; it ought to have a 
good terminus.” While | thus reasoned, Mr. Crimsworth rang a bell; his 
first clerk, the individual dismissed previously to our conference, 
re-entered. 


“Mr. Steighton,” said he, “show Mr. William the letters from Voss, 
Brothers, and give him English copies of the answers; he will translate 
them.” 


Mr. Steighton, a man of about thirty-five, with a face at once sly and 
heavy, hastened to execute this order; he laid the letters on the 

desk, and | was soon seated at it, and engaged in rendering the English 
answers into German. Asentiment of keen pleasure accompanied this first 
effort to earn my own living--a sentiment neither poisoned nor weakened 
by the presence of the taskmaster, who stood and watched me for some 
time as | wrote. | thought he was trying to read my character, but | 

felt as secure against his scrutiny as if | had had on a casque with the 
visor down--or rather | showed him my countenance with the confidence 
that one would show an unlearned man a letter written in Greek; he might 
see lines, and trace characters, but he could make nothing of them; my 
nature was not his nature, and its signs were to him like the words of 

an unknown tongue. Ere long he turned away abruptly, as if baffled, and 
left the counting-house; he returned to it but twice in the course of 

that day; each time he mixed and swallowed a glass of brandy-and-water, 
the materials for making which he extracted from a cupboard on one side 
of the fireplace; having glanced at my translations--he could read both 
French and German--he went out again in silence. 
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CHAPTER | 


MR. CRAIG ARRAYS HIMSELF 


It was one of the top-floor-rear flats in the Wyandotte, not merely 

biggest of Washington's apartment hotels, but also "most 
exclusive"--which is the elegant way of saying most expensive. The 
Wyandotte had gone up before landlords grasped the obvious truth that in 
a fire-proof structure locations farthest from noise and dust should and 
could command highest prices; so Joshua Craig's flat was the cheapest in 
the house. The ninety dollars a month loomed large in his eyes, focused 
to little-town ideas of values; it was, in fact, small for shelter in 

"the DE LUXE district of the de luxe quarter," to quote Mrs. Senator 
Mulvey, that simple, far-Western soul, who, finding snobbishness to be 
the chief distinguishing mark of the Eastern upper classes, assumed it 
was a virtue, acquired it laboriously, and practiced it as openly and 
proudly as a preacher does piety. Craig's chief splendor was a 
sitting-room, called a parlor and bedecked in the red plush and 
Nottingham that represent hotel men's probably shrewd guess at the 
traveling public's notion of interior opulence. Next the sitting-room, 

and with the same dreary outlook, or, rather, downlook, upon disheveled 
and squalid back yards, was a dingy box of a bedroom. Like the parlor, 

it was outfitted with furniture that had degenerated upward, floor by 

floor, from the spacious and luxurious first-floor suites. Between the 

two rooms, in dark mustiness, lay a bathroom with suspicious-looking, 
wood-inclosed plumbing; the rusted iron of the tub peered through scuffs 
and seams in the age-grayed porcelain. 


Arkwright glanced from the parlor where he was sitting into the gloom of 
the open bathroom and back again. His cynical brown-green eyes paused 
upon a scatter of clothing, half-hiding the badly-rubbed red plush of 

the sofa--a mussy flannel nightshirt with mothholes here and there; 

kneed trousers, uncannily reminiscent of a rough and strenuous wearer; a 
smoking-jacket that, after a youth of cheap gayety, was now a frayed and 
tattered wreck, like an old tramp, whose "better days" were none too 
good. On the radiator stood a pair of wrinkled shoes that had never 
known trees; their soles were curved like rockers. An old pipe clamored 

at his nostrils, though it was on the table near the window, the full 

length of the room from him. Papers and books were strewn about 


everywhere. It was difficult to believe these unkempt and uncouth 
surroundings, and the personality that had created them, were actually 
being harbored behind the walls of the Wyandotte. 


"What a hole!" grumbled Arkwright. He was in evening clothes, so correct 
in their care and in their carelessness that even a woman would have 
noted and admired. "What a mess! What a hole!" 


"How's that?" came from the bedroom in an aggressive voice, so 
penetrating that it seemed loud, though it was not, and much roughened 
by open-air speaking. "What are you growling about?" 


Arkwright raised his tone: "Filthy hole!" said he. "Filthy mess!" 


Now appeared in the bedroom door a tall young man of unusual strength 
and nearly perfect proportions. The fine head was carried commandingly; 
with its crop of dark, matted hair it suggested the rude, fierce 
figure-head of a Viking galley; the huge, aggressively-masculine 
features proclaimed ambition, energy, intelligence. To see Josh Craig 
was to have instant sense of the presence of a personality. The contrast 
between him standing half-dressed in the doorway and the man seated in 
fashionable and cynically-critical superciliousness was more than a 
matter of exteriors. Arkwright, with features carved, not hewn as were 
Craig's, handsome in civilization's over-trained, overbred extreme, had 
an intelligent, superior look also. But it was the look of expertness in 
things hardly worth the trouble of learning; it was aristocracy's 
highly-prized air of the dog that leads in the bench show and tails in 

the field. He was like a firearm polished and incrusted with gems and 
hanging in a connoisseur's wall-case; Josh was like a battle-tested 

rifle in the sinewy hands of an Indian in full war-paint. Arkwright 

showed that he had physical strength, too; but it was of the kind got at 
the gymnasium and at gentlemanly sport--the kind that wins only where 
the rules are carefully refined and amateurized. Craig's figure had the 
solidity, the tough fiber of things grown in the open air, in the cold, 

wet hardship of the wilderness. 


Arkwright's first glance of admiration for this figure of the forest and 

the teepee changed to a mingling of amusement and irritation. The 
barbarian was not clad in the skins of wild beasts, which would have set 
him off superbly, but was trying to get himself arrayed for a 

fashionable ball. He had on evening trousers, pumps, black cotton socks 
with just enough silk woven in to give them the shabby, shamed air of 
having been caught in a snobbish pretense at being silk. He was 
buttoning a shirt torn straight down the left side of the bosom from 


collar-band to end of tail; and the bosom had the stiff, glassy glaze 
that advertises the cheap laundry. 


"Didn't you write me | must get an apartment in this house?" demanded 
he. 


"Not in the attic," rejoined Arkwright. 

"| can't afford anything better." 

"You can't afford anything so bad." 

"Bad!" 

Craig looked round as pleased as a Hottentot with a string of colored 
glass beads. "Why, I've got a private sitting-room AND a private bath! | 
never was so well-off before in my life. | tell you, Grant, I'm not 
surprised any more that you Easterners get effete and worthless. | begin 
to like this lolling in luxury, and | keep the bell-boys on the jump. 


Won't you have something to drink?" 


Arkwright pointed his slim cane at the rent in the shirt. "What are you 
going to do with that?" said he. 


"This? Oh!"--Josh thrust his thick backwoods-man's hand in the 
tear--"Very simple. A safety-pin or so from the lining of the 

vest--excuse me, waistcoat--into the edge of the bosom." 

"Splendid!" ejaculated Arkwright. "Superb!" 

Craig, with no scent for sarcasm so delicate, pushed on with enthusiasm: 
"The safety-pin's the mainstay of bachelor life," said he rhetorically. 


"It's his badge of freedom. Why, | can even repair socks with it!" 


"Throw that shirt away," said Arkwright, with a contemptuous switch of 
his cane. "Put on another. You're not dressing for a shindy in a shack." 


"But it's the only one of my half-dozen that has a bang-up bosom." 
"Bang-up? That sheet of mottled mica?" 


Craig surveyed the shiny surface ruefully. "What's the matter with 
this?" he demanded. 


"Oh, nothing,” replied Arkwright, in disgust. "Only, it looks more like 
something to roof a house with than like linen for a civilized man." 


Craig reared. "But, damn it, Grant, I'm not civilized. I'm a wild man, 

and I'm going to stay wild. | belong to the common people, and it's my 
game--and my preference, too--to stick to them. I'm willing to make 
concessions; I'm not a fool. | know there was a certain amount of truth 

in those letters you took the trouble to write me from Europe. | know 

that to play the game here in Washington I've got to do something in 
society. But"--here Josh's eyes flashed, and he bent on his friend a 

look that was impressive--"I'm still going to be myself. I'll make 'em 
accept me as | am. Dealing with men as individuals, | make them do what 
_|_ want, make 'em like me as | am." 


"Every game has its own rules," said Arkwright. "You'll get on 
better--quicker--go further--here if you'll learn a few elementary 

things. | don't see that wearing a whole shirt decently done up is going 
to compromise any principles. Surely you can do that and still be as 
common as you like. The people look up to the fellow that's just a 

little better dressed than they." 


Josh eyed Arkwright in the way that always made him wonder whether he 
was in full possession of the secret of this strenuous young Westerner. 
"But," said he, "they love and trust the man who will have nothing which 
all may not have. The shirt will do for this evening." And he turned 

back into the bedroom. 


Arkwright reflected somewhat uncomfortably. He felt that he himself was 
right; yet he could not deny that "Josh's cheap demagoguery" sounded 
fine and true. He soon forgot the argument in the study of his 
surroundings. "You're living like a wild beast here, Josh," he presently 
called out. "You must get a valet." 


A loud laugh was the reply. 


"Or a wife," continued Arkwright. Then, in the voice of one announcing 
an inspiration, "Yes--that's it! A wife!" 


Craig reappeared. He had on his waistcoat and coat now, and his hair was 
brushed. Arkwright could not but admit that the personality took the 

edge off the clothes; even the "mottled mica"--the rent was completely 
hid--seemed to have lost the worst of its glaze and stiffness. "You'll 

do, Josh," said he. "| spoke too quickly. If | hadn't accidentally been 

thrust into the innermost secrets of your toilet I'd never have 


suspected." He looked the Westerner over with gentle, friendly 
patronage. "Yes, you'll do. You look fairly well at a glance--and a 
man's clothes rarely get more than that." 


Craig released his laugh upon his fastidious friend's judicial 
seriousness. "The trouble with you, Grant, is you've never lived a human 
life. You've always been sheltered and pampered, lifted in and out of 
bed by valets, had a suit of clothes for every hour in the day. | don't 

see how it is | happen to like you." And in Craig's face and voice there 
was frankly the condescension of superior to undoubted inferior. 


Arkwright seemed to be wavering between resentment and amused disdain. 
Then he remembered the circumstances of their first acquaintance--those 
frightful days in the Arizona desert, without food, with almost no 

water, and how this man had been absolute ruler of the party of lost and 
dying men; how he had forced them to march on and on, with entreaties, 
with curses, with blows finally; how he had brought them to safety--all 

as a matter of course, without any vanity or boasting--had been leader 

by divine right of strength of body and soul. Grant turned his eyes from 
Craig, for there were tears in them. "I don't see why you like me, 

either, Josh," said he. "But you do--and--damn it all, I'd die for you." 


"| guess you'll come pretty near dying of shame before this evening's 
over," laughed Craig. "This is the first time in my life | ever was in a 
fashionable company." 


"There's nothing to be frightened about," Grant assured him. 


"Frightened!" Josh laughed boisterously--Arkwright could have wished he 
would temper that laugh. "I--frightened by a bunch of popinjays? You 
see, it's not really in the least important whether they like me or 

not--at least, not to me. I'll get there, anyhow. And when | do, I'll 

deal with them according to their deserts. So they'd better hustle to 

get solid with me." 


In the two years since he had seen Craig, Arkwright had almost forgotten 
his habit of bragging and blowing about himself--what he had done, what 
he was going to do. The newspapers, the clippings Josh sent him, had 

kept him informed of the young Minnesotan's steady, rapid rise in 

politics; and whenever he recalled the absurd boasting that had made him 
feel Craig would never come to anything, he assumed it was a weakness of 
youth and inexperience which had, no doubt, been conquered. But, no; 
here was the same old, conceited Josh, as crudely and vulgarly 
self-confident as when he was twenty-five and just starting at the law 


in a country town. Yet Arkwright could not but admit there had been more 
than a grain of truth in Craig's former self-laudations, that there was 

in victories won a certain excuse for his confidence about the future. 
This young man, not much beyond thirty, with a personality so positive 
and so rough that he made enemies right and left, rousing the envy of 
men to fear that here was an ambition which must be downed or it would 
become a tyranny over them--this young man, by skill at politics and by 
sympathetic power with people in the mass, had already compelled a 
President who didn't like him to appoint him to the chief post under an 
Attorney-General who detested him. 


"How are you getting on with the Attorney-General?" asked Arkwright, as 
they set out in his electric brougham. 


"He's getting on with me much better," replied Craig, "now that he has 
learned not to trifle with me." 


"Stillwater is said to be a pretty big man," said Arkwright warningly. 


"The bigger the man, the easier to frighten," replied Josh carelessly, 
"because the more he's got to lose. But it's a waste of time to talk 
politics to you. Grant, old man, I'm sick and worn out, and how 
lonesome! I'm successful. But what of that, since I'm miserable? If it 
wasn't for my sense of duty, by Heaven, | sometimes think I'd drop it 
all and go back to Wayne." 


"Don't do that, Josh!" exclaimed Arkwright. "Don't let the country go 
rolling off to ruin!" 


"Like all small creatures," said Craig, "you take serious matters 
lightly, and light matters seriously. You were right a moment ago when 
you said | needed a wife." 


"That's all settled," said Grant. "I'm going to get you one." 


"A woman doesn't need a man--if she isn't too lazy to earn a living," 
pursued Craig. "But what's a man without a woman about?" 


"You want a wife, and you want her quick," said Arkwright. 


"You saw what a condition my clothes are in. Then, | need somebody to 
talk with." 


"To talk to," corrected Grant. 


"| can't have you round all the time to talk to." 


"Heaven forbid!" cried Arkwright. "You never talk about anything but 
yourself." 


"Some day, my boy," said Josh, with his grave good humor of the great 
man tolerating the antics of a mountebank, "you'll appreciate it wasn't 
the subject that was dull, but the ears. For the day'll come when 
everybody'll be thinking and talking about me most of the time." 


Arkwright grinned. "It's lucky you don't let go before everybody like 
that." 


"Yes, but | do," rejoined Craig. "And why not? They can't stop my going 
ahead. Besides, it's not a bad idea"--he nodded, with that shrewdness 
which was the great, deep-lying vein in his nature--"not at all a bad 

idea, to have people think you a frank, loose-mouthed, damn fool--IF you 
ain't. Ambition's a war. And it's a tremendous advantage to lead your 
enemies to underestimate you. That's one reason why | ALWAYS win ... So 
you're going TO TRY to get me a wife?" 


"I'm going to get you one--one of the sort you need. You need a woman 
who'll tame you down and lick you into shape." 


Craig smiled scornfully. 


"One who'll know how to smooth the enemies you make with your 
rough-and-tumble manners; one who'll win friends for you socially--" 


Josh made a vehement gesture of dissent. "Not on your life!" cried he. 
"Of course, my wife must be a lady, and interested in my career. But 
none of your meddling politicians in petticoats for me! I'll do my own 
political maneuvering. | want a woman, not a bad imitation of a man." 


"Well, let that go," said Arkwright. "Also, she ought to be able to 
supply you with funds for your political machinery." 


Josh sat up as if this were what he had been listening for. 


"That's right!" cried he. "Politics is hell for a poor man, nowadays. 

The people are such thoughtless, short-sighted fools--" He checked 
himself, and in a different tone went on: "However, | don't mean exactly 
that--" 


"You needn't hedge, Josh, with me." 
"| don't want you to be thinking I'm looking for a rich woman." 
"Not at all--not at all," laughed his friend. 


"If she had too much money it'd be worse for my career than if she had 
none at all." 


"| understand," said Arkwright. 

"Enough money to make me independent--if | should get in a tight place," 
continued Josh. "Yes, | must marry. The people are suspicious of a 
bachelor. The married men resent his freedom--even the happily married 
ones. And all the women, married and single, resent his not 
surrendering." 

"| never suspected you of cynicism." 

"Yes," continued Craig, in an instantly and radically changed tone, "the 
people like a married man, a man with children. It looks respectable, 
settled. It makes 'em feel he's got a stake in the country--a home and 
property to defend. Yes, | want a wife." 

"| don't see why you've neglected it so long." 

"Too busy." 

"And too--ambitious," suggested Arkwright. 

"What do you mean?" demanded Josh, bristling. 

"You thought you'd wait to marry until you were nearer your final place 

in the world. Being cut out for a king, you know--why, you thought you'd 


like a queen--one of those fine, delicate ladies you'd read about." 


Craig's laugh might have been confession, it might have been mere 
amusement. "| want a wife that suits me," said he. "And I'll get her." 


It was Arkwright's turn to be amused. "There's one game you don't in the 
least understand,” said he. 


"What game is that?" 


"The woman game." 


Craig shrugged contemptuously. "Marbles! Jacks!" Then he added: "Now 
that I'm about ready to marry, I'll look the offerings over." He clapped 

his friend on the shoulder. "And you can bet your last cent I'll take 

what | want." 


"Don't be too sure," jeered Arkwright. 


The brougham was passing a street lamp that for an instant illuminated 
Craig's face. Again Arkwright saw the expression that made him feel 
extremely uncertain of the accuracy of his estimates of the "wild man's" 
character. 


"Yes, I'll get her," said Josh, "and for a reason that never occurs to 
you shallow people. | get what | want because what | want wants me--for 
the same reason that the magnet gets the steel." 


Arkwright looked admiringly at his friend's strong, aggressive face. 
"You're a queer one, Josh," said he. "Nothing ordinary about you." 


"| should hope not!" exclaimed Craig. "Now for the plunge.” 


CHAPTER II 


IN THE BEST SOCIETY 


Grant's electric had swung in at the end of the long line of carriages 

of all kinds, from coach of ambassador and costly limousine of 
multi-millionaire to humble herdic wherein poor, official grandee's wife 
and daughter were feeling almost as common as if they had come ina 
street car or afoot. Josh Craig, leaning from the open window, could see 
the grand entrance under the wide and lofty porte-cochére--the women, 
swathed in silk and fur, descending from the carriages and entering the 
wide-flung doors of the vestibule; liveries, flowers, lights, sounds of 
stringed instruments, intoxicating glimpses of magnificence at windows, 
high and low. And now the electric was at the door. He and Arkwright 
sprang out, hastened up the broad steps. His expression amused 


Arkwright; it was intensely self-conscious, resolutely indifferent--the 

kind of look that betrays tempestuous inward perturbations and 
misgivings. "Josh is a good deal of a snob, for all his brave talk," 

thought he. "But," he went on to reflect, "that's only human. We're all 
impressed by externals, no matter what we may pretend to ourselves and 
to others. I've been used to this sort of thing all my life and | know 

how little there is in it, yet I'm in much the same state of 

bedazzlement as Josh." 


Josh had a way of answering people's thoughts direct which Arkwright 
sometimes suspected was not altogether accidental. He now said: "But 
there's a difference between your point of view and mine. You take this 
seriously through and through. | laugh at it in the bottom of my heart, 
and size it up at its true value. I'm like a child that don't really 

believe in goblins, yet likes the shivery effects of goblin stories." 


"| don't believe in goblins, either," said Arkwright. 
"You don't believe in anything else," said Josh. 


Arkwright steered him through the throng, and up to the hostess--Mrs. 
Burke, stout, honest, with sympathy in her eyes and humor in the lines 
round her sweet mouth. "Well, Josh," she said in a slow, pleasant 
monotone, "you HAVE done a lot of growing since | saw you. | always knew 
you'd come to some bad end. And here you are--in politics and in 

society. Gus!" 


A tall, haughty-looking young woman, standing next her, turned and fixed 
upon Craig a pair of deep, deep eyes that somehow flustered him. Mrs. 
Burke presented him, and he discovered that it was her daughter-in-law. 
While she was talking with Arkwright, he examined her toilette. He 
thought it startling--audacious in its display of shoulders and 

back--until he got over his dazed, dazzled feeling, and noted the other 
women about. Wild horses could not have dragged it from him, but he felt 
that this physical display was extremely immodest; and at the same time 
that he eagerly looked his face burned. "If | do pick one of these," 

said he to himself, "I'm jiggered if | let her appear in public dressed 

this way. Why, out home women have been white-capped for less." 


Arkwright had drifted away from him; he let the crowd gently push him 
toward the wall, into the shelter of a clump of palms and ferns. There, 
with his hands in his pockets, and upon his face what he thought an 
excellent imitation of Arkwright's easy, bored expression of 
thinly-veiled cynicism, he surveyed the scene and tried to judge it from 


the standpoint of the "common people." His verdict was that it was vain, 
frivolous, unworthy, beneath the serious consideration of a man of 
affairs such as he. But he felt that he was not quite frank, in fact was 
dishonest, with himself in this lofty disdain. It represented what he 

ought to feel, not what he actually was feeling. "At least," said he to 
himself, "I'll never confess to any one that I'm weak enough to be 
impressed by this sort of thing. Anyhow, to confess a weakness is to 
encourage it ... No wonder society is able to suck in and destroy so 
many fellows of my sort! If |_| am tempted what must it mean to the 
ordinary man?" He noted with angry shame that he felt a swelling of 
pride because he, of so lowly an origin, born no better than the 
machine-like lackeys, had been able to push himself in upon--yes, up 
among--these people on terms of equality. And it was, for the moment, in 
vain that he reminded himself that most of them were of full as lowly 
origin as he; that few indeed could claim to be more than one generation 
removed from jack-boots and jeans; that the most elegant had more 
relations among the "vulgar herd" than they had among the "high folks." 


"What are you looking so glum and sour about?" asked Arkwright. 


He startled guiltily. So, his mean and vulgar thoughts had been 
reflected in his face. "| was thinking of the case | have to try before 
the Supreme Court next week," said he. 


"Well, I'll introduce you to one of the Justices--old Towler. He comes 

of the 'common people,’ like you. But he dearly loves fashionable 
society--makes himself ridiculous going to balls and trying to flirt. 

It'll do you no end of good to meet these people socially. You'll be 
surprised to see how respectful and eager they'll all be if you become a 
recognized social favorite. For real snobbishness give me your friends, 
the common people, when they get up where they can afford to put on 
airs. Why, even the President has a sneaking hankering after fashionable 
people. | tell you, in Washington EVERYTHING goes by social favor, just 
as it does in London--and would in Paris if fashionable society would 
deign to notice the Republic." 


"Introduce me to old Towler," said Craig, curt and bitter. He was 
beginning to feel that Arkwright was at least in part right; and it 

angered him for the sake of the people from whom he had sprung, and to 
whom he had pledged his public career. "Then," he went on, "I'm going 
home. And you'll see me among these butterflies and hoptoads no more." 


"Can't trust yourself, eh?" suggested Arkwright. 


Craig flashed exaggerated scorn that was confession. 


"I'll do better than introduce you to Towler," proceeded Arkwright. 

"I'll present you to his daughter--a dyed and padded old horror, but 
very influential with her father and all the older crowd. Sit up to her, 
Josh. You can lay the flattery on as thick as her paint and as high as 
her topknot of false hair. If she takes to you your fortune's made." 


"| tell you, my fortune is not dependent on--" began Craig vehemently. 


"Cut it out, old man," interrupted Arkwright. "No stump speeches here. 
They don't go. They bore people and create an impression that you're 
both ridiculous and hypocritical." 


Arkwright left Josh with Towler's daughter, Mrs. Raymond, who was by no 
means the horror Arkwright's language of fashionable exaggeration had 
pictured, and who endured Craig's sophomoric eulogies of "your great and 
revered father," because the eulogist was young and handsome, and 
obviously anxious to please her. As Arkwright passed along the edge of 
the dancers a fan reached out and touched him on the arm. He halted, 
faced the double line of women, mostly elderly, seated on the 

palm-roofed dais extending the length of that end of the ballroom. 


"Hel-LO!" called he. "Just the person | was looking for. How is Margaret 
this evening?" 


"As you see," replied the girl, unfurling the long fan of eagle plumes 
with which she had tapped him. "Sit down.... Jackie"--this to a rosy, 
eager-faced youth beside her--"run away and amuse yourself. | want to 
talk seriously to this elderly person." 


"I'm only seven years older than you," said Arkwright, as he seated 
himself where Jackie had been vainly endeavoring to induce Miss 
Severence to take him seriously. 


"And | am twenty-eight, and have to admit to twenty-four," said 
Margaret. 


"Don't frown that way. It makes wrinkles; and what's more unsightly than 
a wrinkled brow in a woman?" 


"| don't in the least care," replied the girl. "I've made up my mind to 
stop fooling and marry." 


"Jackie?" 


"If | can't do better." She laughed a low, sweet laugh, like her voice; 
and her voice suggested a leisurely brook flitting among mossy stones. 
"You see, I've lost that first bloom of youth the wife-pickers prize so 
highly. I'm not unsophisticated enough to please them. And | haven't 
money enough to make them overlook such defects as maturity and 
intelligence--in fact, I've no money at all." 


"You were never so good-looking in your life," said Grant. "I recall you 
were rather homely as a child and merely nice and fresh-looking when you 
came out. You're one of those that improve with time." 


"Thanks," said the girl dryly. She was in no mood for the barren blossom 
of non-marrying men's compliments. 


"The trouble with you is the same as with me," pursued he. "We've both 
spent our time with the young married set, where marriage is regarded as 
a rather stupid joke. You ought to have stuck to the market-place until 
your business was settled." 


She nodded a thoughtful assent. "Yes, that was my sad mistake,” said 
she. "However, I'm going to do my best to repair it." 


He reflected. "You must marry money," he declared, as if it were a 
verdict. 


"Either some one who's got it or some one who can get it." 
"Some one who's got it, I'd advise." 


"Bad advice," commented the girl, her hazel eyes gazing dreamily, 
languorously into the distance. She looked a woman on romance bent, a 
woman without a mercenary thought in her head. "Very bad advice,” she 
went on. "Men who've got money may lose it and be unable to make any 
more. What a helpless thing YOU'D be but for what you have inherited and 
will inherit. Yet you're above the average of our sort." 


"Humphl!" said Arkwright, with an irritated laugh. Humor at his expense 
was a severe strain upon him. It always is to those whose sense of humor 
is keen; for they best appreciate the sting that lies in the pleasantest 

jest. 


"It would be wiser--if one dared be wise," pursued the girl, "to marry a 


man who could get money. That kind of man is safest. Only death or 
insanity can make him a disappointment." 


Arkwright eyed her curiously. "What a good head you've got on you, 
Rita," said he. "Like your grandmother." 


The girl shivered slightly. "Don't SPEAK of her!" she exclaimed with an 
uneasy glance around. And Grant knew he was correct in his suspicion as 
to who was goading and lashing her to hasten into matrimony. 


"Well--have you selected your--" 


As Arkwright hesitated she supplied, "Victim." They laughed, she less 
enthusiastically than he. "Though," she added, "I assure you, I'll make 
him happy. It takes intelligence to make a man happy, even if he wants 
the most unintelligent kind of happiness. And you've just admitted I'm 
not stupid." 


Arkwright was studying her. He had a sly instinct that there was a 

reason deeper than their old and intimate friendship for her reposing 

this extreme of confidence in him. No doubt she was not without a vague 
hope that possibly this talk might set him to thinking of her as a wife 

for himself. Well, why not? He ought to marry, and he could afford it. 
Where would he find a more ladylike person--or where one who was at the 
same time so attractive? He studied, with a certain personal interest, 

her delicate face, her figure, slim and gracefully curved, as her 

evening dress fully revealed it. Yes, a charming, most ladylike figure. 
And the skin of her face, of neck and shoulders, was beautifully white, 
and of the texture suggesting that it will rub if too impetuously 

caressed. Yes, a man would hesitate to kiss her unless he were well 
shaved. At the very thought of kissing her Grant felt a thrill and a 

glow she had never before roused in him. She had an abundance of 
blue-black hair, and it and her slender black brows and long lashes gave 
her hazel eyes a peculiar charm of mingled passion and languor. She had 
a thin nose, well shaped, its nostrils very sensitive; slightly, 
charmingly-puckered lips; a small, strong chin. Certainly she had 
improved greatly in the two years since he had seen her in evening 
dress. "Though, perhaps,” reflected he, "I only think so because | used 
to see her too much, really to appreciate her." 


"Well, why didn't you?" she was saying, idly waving her fan and gazing 
vaguely around the room. 


"Why didn't l--what?" 


"You were trying to decide why you never fell in love with me." 
"So | was," admitted Arkwright. 
"Now if | had had lots of cash," mocked she. 


He reddened, winced. She had hit the exact reason. Having a great deal 

of money, he wanted more--enough to make the grandest kind of splurge in 

a puddle where splurge was everything. "Rather, because you are too 
intelligent," drawled he. "| want somebody who'd fit into my melting 

moods, not a woman who'd make me ashamed by seeming to sit in judgment 
on my folly." 


"A man mustn't have too much respect for a woman if he's to fall utterly 
in love with her--must he?" 


Arkwright smiled constrainedly. He liked cynical candor in men, but only 
pretended to like it in women because bald frankness in women was now 
the fashion. "See," said he, "how ridiculous I'd feel trying to say 

sentimental things to you. Besides, it's not easy to fall in love with a 

girl one has known since she was born, and with whom he's always been on 
terms of brotherly, quite unsentimental intimacy." 


Rita gave him a look that put this suggestion out of countenance by 
setting him to thrilling again. He felt that her look was artful, was 
deliberate, but he could not help responding to it. He began to be a 
little afraid of her, a little nervous about her; but he managed to say 
indifferently, "And why haven't YOU fallen in love with ME?" 


She smiled. "It isn't proper for a well-brought-up girl to love until 

she is loved, is it?" Her expression gave Grant a faint suggestion of a 
chill of apprehension lest she should be about to take advantage of 
their friendship by making a dead set for him. But she speedily 
tranquilized him by saying: "No, my reason was that | didn't want to 
spoil my one friendship. Even a business person craves the luxury of a 
friend--and marrying has been my business," this with a slight curl of 
her pretty, somewhat cruel mouth. "To be quite frank, | gave you up as a 
possibility years ago. | saw | wasn't your style. Your tastes in women 
are rather--coarse."” 


Arkwright flushed. "I do like ‘em a bit noisy and silly," he admitted. 
"That sort is so--so GEMUTHLICH, as the Germans say." 


"Who's the man you delivered over to old Patsy Raymond? | see he's still 
fast to her." 


"Handsome, isn't he?" 
"Of a sort." 


"It's Craig--the Honorable Joshua Craig--Assistant TO the 
Attorney-General. He's from Minnesota. He's the real thing. But you'd 
not like him." 


"He looks quite--tame, compared to what he was two years or so ago," 
said Rita, her voice as indolent as her slowly-moving eagle feathers. 


"Oh, you've met him?" 


"No--only saw him. When | went West with the Burkes, Gus and the husband 
took me to a political meeting--one of those silly, stuffy gatherings 

where some blatant politician bellows out a lot of lies, and a crowd of 
badly-dressed people listen and swallow and yelp. Your friend was one of 
the speakers. What he said sounded--" Rita paused for a word. 


"Sounded true," suggested Grant. 


"Not at all. Nobody really cares anything about the people, not even 
themselves. No, it sounded as if he had at least half-convinced himself, 
while the others showed they were lying outright. We rather liked 
him--at the safe distance of half the hall. He's the kind of man that 
suggests--menageries--lions--danger if the bars break." 


"How women do like that in a man!" 
"Do you know him?" 


"Through and through. He's a fraud, of course, like all politicians. But 
beneath the fraud there's a man--I think--a great, big man, strong and 
sure of himself--which is what can't be said of many of us who wear 
trousers and pose as lords of creation." 


The girl seemed to have ceased to listen, was apparently watching the 
dancers, Arkwright continued to gaze at his friend, to admire the 
impressive, if obviously posed, effect of his handsome head and 
shoulders. He smiled with a tender expression, as one smiles at the 
weakness of those one loves. Suddenly he said: "By Jove, Rita--just the 


thing!" 
"What?" asked the girl, resuming the languid waving of her eagle fan. 


"Marry him--marry Josh Craig. He'll not make much money out of politics. 
| doubt if even a woman could corrupt him that far. But you could take 
him out of politics and put him in the law. He could roll it up there. 

The good lawyers sell themselves dear nowadays, and he'd make a 
killing.” 


"This sounds interesting." 

"It's a wonder | hadn't thought of it before." 

The girl gave a curious, quiet smile. "I had," said she. 
"YOU had!" exclaimed Arkwright. 


"A woman always keeps a careful list of eligibles," explained she. "As 
Lucy Burke told me he was headed for Washington, | put him on my list 
that very night--well down toward the bottom, but, still, on it. | had 

quite forgotten him until to-night." 


Arkwright was staring at her. Her perfect frankness, absolute 
naturalness with him, unreserved trust of him, gave him a guilty feeling 
for the bitter judgment on her character which he had secretly formed as 
the result of her confidences. "Yet, really," thought he, "she's quite 

the nicest girl | know, and the cleverest. If she had hid herself from 

me, as the rest do, I'd never for one instant have suspected her of 
having so much--so much--calm, good sense--for that's all it amounts 
to." He decided it was a mistake for any human being in any 
circumstances to be absolutely natural and unconcealingly candid. "We're 
such shallow fakers," reflected he, "that if any one confesses to us 
things not a tenth part as bad as what we privately think and do, why, 
we set him--or her--especially her--down as a living, breathing atrocity 
in pants or petticoats." 


Margaret was of the women who seem never to think of what they are 
really absorbed in, and never to look at what they are really 

scrutinizing. She disconcerted him by interrupting his reflections with: 
"Your private opinion of me is of small consequence to me, Grant, beside 
the relief and the joy of being able to say my secret self aloud. 
Also"--here she grew dizzy at her own audacity in the frankness that 
fools--"Also, if | wished to get you, Grant, or any man, I'd not be 


silly enough to fancy my character or lack of it would affect him. That 
isn't what wins men--is it?" 


"You and Josh Craig have a most uncomfortable way of answering people's 
thoughts,” said Arkwright. "Now, how did you guess | was thinking mean 
things about you?" 


"For the same reason that Mr. Craig is able to guess what's going on in 
your head." 


"And that reason is--" 


She laughed mockingly. "Because | know you, Grant Arkwright--you, the 
meanest-generous man, and the most generous-mean man the Lord ever 
permitted. The way to make you generous is to give you a mean impulse; 
the way to make you mean is to set you to fearing you're in danger of 
being generous." 


"There's a bouquet with an asp coiled in it," said Arkwright, pleased; 
for with truly human vanity he had accepted the compliment and had 
thrown away the criticism. "I'll go bring Josh Craig." 


"No, not to-night," said Miss Severence, with a sudden compression of 
the lips and a stern, almost stormy contraction of the brows. 


"Please don't do that, Rita," cried Arkwright. "It reminds me of your 
grandmother." 


The girl's face cleared instantly, and all overt signs of strength of 
character vanished in her usual expression of sweet, reserved 
femininity. "Bring him to-morrow," said she. "A little late, please. | 

want others to be there, so that | can study him unobserved." She 
laughed. "This is a serious matter for me. My time is short, and my list 
of possible eligibles less extended than | could wish." And with a 
satiric smile and a long, languorous, coquettish glance, she waved him 
away and waved the waiting Jackie into his place. 


Arkwright found Craig clear of "Patsy" Raymond and against the wall near 
the door. He was obviously unconscious of himself, of the possibility 

that he might be observed. His eyes were pouncing from blaze of jewels 
to white neck, to laughing, sensuous face, to jewels again or to lithe, 
young form, scantily clad and swaying in masculine arm in rhythm with 
the waltz. It gave Arkwright a qualm of something very like terror to 

note the contrast between his passive figure and his roving eyes with 


their wolfish gleam--like Blucher, when he looked out over London and 
said: "God! What a city to sack!" 


Arkwright thought Josh was too absorbed to be aware of his approach; but 
as soon as he was beside him Josh said: "You were right about that 
apartment of mine. It's a squalid hole. Six months ago, when | got my 
seventy-five hundred a year, | thought | was rich. Rich? Why, that woman 
there has ten years' salary on her hair. All the money | and my whole 
family ever saw wouldn't pay for the rings on any one of a hundred hands 
here. It makes me mad and it makes me greedy." 


"| warned you," said Arkwright. 


Craig wheeled on him. "You don't--can't--understand. You're like all 
these people. Money is your god. But | don't want money, | want 
power--to make all these snobs with their wealth, these millionaires, 
these women with fine skins and beautiful bodies, bow down before 
me--that's what | want!" 


Arkwright laughed. "Well, it's up to you, Joshua." 


Craig tossed his Viking head. "Yes, it's up to me, and I'll get what | 
want--the people and I.... Who's THAT frightful person?" 


Into the room, only a few feet from them, advanced an old woman--very 
old, but straight as a projectile. She carried her head high, and her 
masses of gray-white hair, coiled like a crown, gave her the seeming of 
royalty in full panoply. There was white lace over her black velvet at 

the shoulders; her train swept yards behind her. She was bearing a cane, 
or rather a staff, of ebony; but it suggested, not decrepitude, but 
power--perhaps even a weapon that might be used to enforce authority 
should occasion demand. In her face, in her eyes, however, there was 
that which forbade the supposition of any revolt being never so remotely 
possible. 


As she advanced across the ballroom, dancing ceased before her and 
around her, and but for the noise of the orchestra there would have been 
an awed and painful silence. Mrs. Burke's haughty daughter-in-law, with 
an expression of eager desire to conciliate and to please, hastened 
forward and conducted the old lady to a gilt armchair in the center of 

the dais, across the end of the ballroom. It was several minutes before 
the gayety was resumed, and then it seemed to have lost the abandon 
which the freely-flowing champagne had put into it. 


"WHO is that frightful person?" repeated Craig. He was scowling like a 
king angered and insulted by the advent of an eclipsing rival. 


"Grandma," replied Arkwright, his flippancy carefully keyed low. 


"I've never seen a more dreadful person!" exclaimed Craig angrily. "And 
a woman, too! She's the exact reverse of everything a woman should 
be--no sweetness, no gentleness. | can't believe she ever brought a 
child into the world." 


"She probably doubts it herself," said Arkwright. 
"Why does everybody cringe before her?" 


"That's what everybody asks. She hasn't any huge wealth--or birth, 
either, for that matter. It's just the custom. We defer to her here 

precisely as we wear claw-hammer coats and low-neck dresses. Nobody 
thinks of changing the custom." 


Josh's lip curled. "Introduce me to her," he said commandingly. 


Arkwright looked amused and alarmed. "Not to-night. All in good time. 
She's the grandmother of a young woman | want you to meet. She's Madam 
Bowker, and the girl's name is Severence." 


"| want to meet that old woman," persisted Josh. Never before had he 
seen a human being who gave him a sense of doubt as to the superiority 
of his own will. 


"Don't be in too big a hurry for Waterloo," jested Arkwright. "It's 

coming toward you fast enough. That old lady will put you in your place. 
After ten minutes of her, you'll feel like a schoolboy who has ‘got his' 
for sassing the teacher." 


"| want to meet her," repeated Craig. And he watched her every movement; 
watched the men and women bowing deferentially about her chair; watched 
her truly royal dignity, as she was graciously pleased to relax now and 
then. 


"Every society has its mumbo-jumbo to keep it in order," said Arkwright. 
"She's ours.... I'm dead tired. You've done enough for one night. It's a 
bad idea to stay too long; it creates an impression of frivolity. Come 
along!" 


Craig went, reluctantly, with several halts and backward glances at the 
old lady of the ebon staff. 
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CHAPTER | 


FRENCH RURAL AND PROVINCIAL LIFE 


Among the nations of the earth there exists no more striking contrast 
than that between the people of Paris and the people of France. While 
the capital is a political furnace, where all sorts of conflicting ideas 

and opinions are continually boiling with such a rage of effervescence 
that the inhabitants, unaccustomed to the sense of calm and security, 
work, dance, and rest on the brink of an ever-menacing revolution; in 

the provinces town life drags through its monotonous days, absorbed in 
dull provincial interests, and rural life knows no other changes or 
menaces than those of the seasons. We distribute to each race certain 
broad characteristics, and trace out for them in all circumstances 

an ideal of conduct from which, if they will be true to their blood, 

they must not deviate. And so we are all decided upon the general 
French characteristic, excitability, forgetting the immense provincial 
differences that are to be found in the people of France as well as 
elsewhere. The heavy Flemish natives of Picardy, large eaters, deep 
drinkers, hard workers, slow of speech, somewhat coarse and unperverted, 
are as French as the natives of Latin Provence, garrulous, sober, alert, 
and exuberant. They are not less French than the wily, hard-bargaining 
Norman, who eats and drinks as much, but brings a clearer brain into 
business, and may always be relied upon to get the better of his 
neighbour in all transactions; or the dreamy Celt of the Breton coast, 

the thriftless slave of superstition, with brains to spare as well as 
prejudices, but not intended by nature as a pillar of the Temple of 
Wisdom. Not less French the rich green midlands than the white and 
sunburnt south, the champagne vineyards eastward, and the rocky Cévennes 
rolling southward. Could anybody differ, more from the morose and 
inhospitable Lyonese, in whose eyes every outsider is the enemy against 
whom he sedulously barricades his doors, in whose esteem the pick of 


humanity is the prosperous silk-merchant, than the pushing, loud-mannered 
Marseillais, with what he would fain have us take for his heart so 
aggressively upon his sleeve, emotion so transparently transient ever on 
the surface, subtly disguising self-interest and calculation? 


For every diversity of character equal diversity of scenery—from the 
Alpine grandeur of the Dauphiny land to the beautiful lagoons of the 
Marais; the Vendean plain washed by the long blue roll of the Atlantic; 
Provence, land of salt lagoons and dead old cities of Greece and Rome; 
the central provinces, with their lovely rivers and chestnut woods; 

Celtic Brittany, half English; Normandy, with its glorious capital, one 

of the fairest of France; the radiant cities of the Loire, French river 

of romance; the bright and witching little kingdom of Béarn, exquisite 
Roussillon, with its old hum of wars and troubadour songs, its delicate 
sweetness of herb and leaf and bloom, its quaint old towns breathing 

of Spain, and its high air of legend; the east, with its mountains and 
dense pine forests, up to sunnier Ardennes. And the _patois_ of these so 
different districts are not less distinct than the scenery, the note of 

town and province, and the characteristics of each race. Shelley most 
seriously wrote that there was nothing worth seeing in France. Even the 
tourist will find more to delight his eye in going from one department 

to another than he will find place to record in the most voluminous 
note-book. Let him only content himself with such a province as Touraine, 
with its rich and pleasant landscape, its castles of undying interest, 

its river of thrilling associations. Or let him wander in summer amid the 
cherry orchards of the Jura country, with the rampart of mountains above 
the pine-tops and the touch of Swiss beauty around; or dream away the 
present in musing upon forgotten Mediterranean glories among the ruins of 
dead Provengal cities between the grey-green silver of the olive and the 
sapphire waters beyond the broad grey river bends. 


It is true that the townsman all over the land is largely governed by 

a need for excitement, and having, as a rule, no personal initiative 

to enable him to minister to it, he contents himself with looking 

toward the capital with envy, and devours the newspapers from Paris in 
eager expectation of the “something” he is in daily hope of happening. 
But whatever does happen in Paris rarely makes itself felt in the 
intellectually sleepy, industrious provinces; thanks to which wide-spread 
spirit of commercial and bucolic denseness to the inflammatory influences 
of the capital, France thrives now as she throve before the war, when at 

a word she could produce funds to pay off an enormous indemnity, without 
flinching or hesitating. 


When you travel in the country or through small French towns, you are 


struck with the gaiety, intelligence, and good-will of the people and 

of the little shopkeepers, and with a certain unintelligent stiffness, 
pretension, and moroseness of the middle class, whose ambition it is to 
pass for the aristocracy, or at least for des gens de bonne famille_. 

As these pretensions are rarely in keeping with their actual fortunes, 
these ambitious provincials, the victims of the political follies born 

of hostility to the Third Republic, think fit to garb themselves in 

the unbecoming vices of ill-humour, rancour, and idle pride. These 

they conceive to be the adjuncts of noble birth. If the fathers have 
refrained, the sons are certain to announce themselves, sooner or later, 
by titles of their own choosing. The general preference runs to count and 
viscount, though baron is not despised. | have known of a respectable 
middle-class family in the provinces, where the eldest son, a lawyer, 

is content to remain a republican, and the second son, an officer, a 
gentleman of aristocratic instincts, eager to profit by the present 
enthusiasm for the army in anti-governmental circles, calls himself a 
count. The humorous part of the situation lies in the fact that the wife 

of the plain Monsieur is not satisfied with her lot, since destiny, ruled 

by her brother-in-law’s will, has given the latter a title; and so at the 
recent marriage of that military worthy, the newspapers spoke of M. le 
Comte giving his arm to his sister-in-law, Madame la Comtesse, while the 
disgusted republican elder brother stayed in the country, indifferent to 
the self-appointed glories of his relatives. 


Within late years, tennis parties are beginning to introduce a little 

stir in certain select circles of small provincial towns, where these 
entertainments are still regarded as novel; but, speaking generally, 

the dulness of such centres in France cannot be surpassed anywhere. 
Social life is at as low a level as intellectual life. Few books are 

read, fewer still are discussed. The very aspect of the streets—with 

their sealed doors, shut persiennes, sullen absence of neighbourly trust 
and geniality, high-walled gardens—is morose and incommunicative. They 
wear, however, as compensation, a look of distinction, not infrequently 
accompanied by a picturesque charm. Should a river roll in view, or a 

little street slope down to a busy quay, where the washerwomen kneel and 
lend mirth and colour to the scene, while above, an old historic castle, 
high against the sky, on a dusty square, or the grey of Gothic stone 

and delicate spire add a hieratic note to the quaint picture you forget 

the unfriendly reserve of those barred and blinded houses, you forget 

the somewhat aggressive coldness and inhospitality of their front, in 
recognition of the tempered brilliance, the graceful and distinguished 
effects around you. Mingle then with the market-folk, and listen to 

their soeech—pleasant vocables, rendered pleasanter still by vivacity of 
gesture and vividness of gaze; neat peasant women, in spotless caps and 


sabots, who look all the merrier because they are so hard-worked; tanned, 
wrinkled faces, that smile as they did in youth, hard-set, but not 

unkindly, in the rapacity of commerce; responsive to a joke, unflinching 

in the teeth of trouble, not destitute of a promise of comfort in life’s 

softer hours—though softness is the very last quality they betray. A 

genial hardness is, perhaps, the dominating character of the French 
peasant woman’s expression: it would never be safe to trust in the hope 
of finding her head napping and her heart too wide awake. But if she is 
not soft to others, she is implacably hard to herself. Her industry is 
amazing, and only less amazing is her resourcefulness. A more competent 
woman does not exist anywhere. Nothing of a dreamer, she is contented 
with her lot, provided only there is neither thriftlessness, waste, nor 
idleness about her. She will willingly work for four, if the men will 

honestly work for one. And while the men loiter and squander substance 
and health in the wineshops, this gallant creature continues to labour 

and save and scold, to deprive herself of small comforts in favour of 
others—a son, a daughter, as the case may be; and, thanks to her, the 
country ever prospers. 


Country life is, of course, far less dull than provincial town life; less 
unneighbourly, and less destitute of all the charities of existence. 

For one thing, nature is the eternal friend, benefactor, and instructor 

of man. The thousand vulgarities of towns are forgotten in the midst of 
her bounties. Aman who lives in bucolic silence, watching the seasons 
and counting new-born things, dreaming of oats, of crops, of fruit, 

is essentially the superior of his fellows who dwell amid the sordid 
details of small towns, commerce, and rivalries, the gossip and drivel 
which make a spurious animation in the circles of the provinces. There 
are diversities among the type _hobereau_ (a kind of French squire), as 
among all other types in France and elsewhere. Many years ago | travelled 
through a charming south-western province, furnished amply with letters 
of introduction. | well remember the extraordinary contrast between two 
families of _-hobereaux_ | once visited. A relative of the small squire, 
who lived in a dull, quaint little town, drove me out to see her bucolic 
son-in-law and his bucolic parents. The family was described to me as 
“exceedingly rich.” We entered a brilliant bit of park and avenue on 

a hot afternoon in July, drenched with the dews of heat, athirst from 

the dust of the broad, long white road. On the _perron_ stood the young 
couple and their parents to receive us. The bride was gaudily and 
hideously attired in yellow and brown satin and silk; the groom in grey, 
with straw hat and leggings, more appropriately adorned the landscape. 
He was a heavy-eyed, high-complexioned, silent youth, who seemed at 
ease and happy only in the society of his most beautiful dogs. To them 
alone did he sometimes discourse in heavy undertones, while he surveyed 


me furtively under his lashes in unmistakable awe, but addressed me no 
word. His father-in-law looked like a farmer or a yeoman, and cracked 
small jokes. He quizzed his son, who blushed the hues of fire, and his 
son’s mother-in-law, who ingeniously strove to make me believe that she 
did not understand him, and he nudged his daughter-in-law in a way she 
must have resented. Without exaggeration, | have never met a more peasant 
type of country gentleman in my life. His wife was a simple, ill-mannered 
person, who talked chiefly about the weather. The grounds were lovely, 
the orchard a splendid dream, but the floors of the “chateau,” as every 
country-house in France is pretentiously called, were mere unvarnished 
planks; not a rug anywhere, not a hint of beeswax, and even the 
drawing-room was disfigured with ugly presses. When liquid refreshment 
was Called for—chartreuse and iced water—we were served in coarse 
glasses, and the iced water was brought in in a kitchen jug. There 

was not even a flower in a vase, not a pretty window curtain, and the 
drawing-room chairs were of horsehair. Whatever occult advantages their 
wealth may have procured them, it cannot be said that beauty, comfort, 
the joy of living, were amongst them, for a more undecorated interior and 
duller persons | have never met, and yet, with so much comfortlessness, 
there was not a touch of vulgarity. The squireen was a rough son of the 
soil, but you accepted him as the animals of the field; you felt he 
belonged to the land, and, as such, claimed indulgence. You would not 
elect to pass your days in his society, any more than you would care to 
have a bear prancing about your drawing-room, but you instinctively felt 
his superiority to the town fop, who thinks himself a very fine fellow, 

with a little tailoring and a vast amount of pretension. 


The second hobereau_ dwelt in the same department, but | visited him 
with very different results. | was invited to lunch, and my host drove me 
seven miles in a pony-cart. Here, also, were an imposing park and avenue, 
and an immense manor, which seemed all windows. There was among the 
guests a magistrate from Poictiers, who was witty as only a Frenchman can 
be witty. Our host was a charming, bright-eyed, lean little old man, full 

of vivacity, of charm, and intellectual alertness. He was voluble, and 

avid for information, and walked me up and down a delightful _berceau_ to 
obtain my views of the woman’s question and the relative positions of the 
young French and English girl. He even pressed me to contrast the French 
and English novel, and said he greatly preferred Scott to Zola—an opinion 

| endorsed with fervour. People drove over from neighbouring places, 

and we were quite a large party at lunch. The talk was capital—local, 

but interesting; no cheap gossip, but plenty of genial wit, anecdote, 

and repartee. The women were dowdily dressed, as provincial Frenchwomen 
frequently are. | judged them as dense, impervious to ideas, utterly 
uncultivated, never, in all probability, having read anything except the 


thin religious literature on which the virtuous ladies of France nourish 
their minds; but they could well hold their own in conversation, could 

cap a phrase with elegant neatness, and the hostess deserved well of her 
kind for the evidence she furnished of a perfectly ordered household. 

It would, however, be a mistake to credit them with grace because they 
are Frenchwomen. Nothing comes with such a shock upon the traveller in 
France, used to the feminine grace and charm and witchery of dress in 
Paris, as the dowdiness and want of ease, the total lack of taste in 

dress, the heavy figures and unexpressive faces of many of the women 
of the provinces. They dress shabbily, will even wear cotton gloves 

and badly cut boots when they consider themselves extremely exclusive, 
and carry off these defects of costume with a singular and unmistakable 
air of distinction. The commoner kind prefer to shine in fashions and 
colours unfamiliar to the eye of Paris; and, as a rule, look clumsy and 
obtrusive in their fine feathers. The same applies to the men. These, 
when they prefer to be shabby and roughly arrayed, look far better than 
the pretentious gallants who, by means of obvious tailoring, offer 
destruction to the susceptible dames around them. There can be no doubt 
that an elegant male costume is out of place and a vulgar blot along a 
sleepy little street where men in blouses pass and bonneted girls and 
women wheel barrows before them. 


The farmer’s life has undoubtedly a larger share of natural interests 

than that of the _hobereau_. It is more purely animal, without any 
attachments to a world unconnected with the land. Ask a farmer what he 
thinks of politics, and he will tell you that he has nothing on earth to 

do with idiots or tricksters. He who must warily watch the humours of 

the seasons cannot trouble himself with the humours of electors and the 
ravings of voluble deputies. He walks his dew-washed meadows at dawn in 
wide-leafed felt; and, as he surveys the produce of his labour, his long 
hours of sweating travail, can he feel other than contempt of the highly 
remunerative and windy profession of the politician? The superiority 

of the lord of the soil to whom he pays tribute, he will readily 
acknowledge, but none other. In the west he will speak of his family 

as “my sons and the creatures,” meaning his daughters. In the land of 
the Cévennes, his children are _les dréles_, and the same unquestioning 
obedience is expected from both sexes by this rough and silent tyrant 

of the soil. Outside his farm he has little esteem to waste upon his 
fellows; within, is far from prodigal of tenderness to his women-folk. 
These he expects to stand at meals in a corner of the kitchen, while he 
and his sons sit to eat. He governs haughtily, with few words; but in his 
rude heart he knows that the real, the silent, and unobtrusive government 
lies in the hands of his wife, who, with the tact and watchfulness of 
affection, corrects the errors of his harsh temper, and smooths out the 


asperities of home-life. It would be difficult to find a people to whom 

modern feminism is more repugnant than the French, and hard to name one 
that owes more to the intelligence, good-will, and incessant labour of 
women. Frenchmen object to women in the liberal professions, and make a 
desperate hue and cry the day a talented lady seeks leave to wear the 
lawyer’s toque and gown. Yet the fields are tended by women; flags are 
waved at railway gates by them; in the lower ranks they bravely do all 

the rougher work of men, and nobody lifts a voice in protest. Woman may 
leave her home to make money in the humbler walks of labour, and cause 
no flutter in male bosoms; but let her elect to do so in paths where 

ambition lures and pay is higher, and instantly a howl of dismay runs 
through the ranks of her oppressors and slaves. And yet, if common sense 
and logic were general instead of rare virtues, even in France, it would 

be understood that the abandonment of the homes by peasant women is of 
much more serious consequence to a nation than the infrequent flight into 
legal and medical circles. The woman lawyer will always be the exception, 
and if she makes a good thing of her venture nobody is a penny the worse. 
But examine the home where the wife and mother spends her day in a 
factory, in the field, whose occupation requires no talent or ambition, 

and their physical and moral effects are of a very different nature from 
those that follow the winning of diplomas. The woman works as hard and 
as long as her husband, and is paid less. They return home to a cold 
hearth, an uncooked dinner. The man, never an angel where his stomach 
is concerned, swears and threatens, then sulks and goes off to the 
wine-shop. There is no compensation for the missing comfort in the few 
miserable francs earned. No women are more admirably adapted for making 
the home happy than Frenchwomen. Their general competence is matched only 
by their industry; and it is a pity to see these fine domestic qualities 

wasted on outdoor work. Of course, in the case of widows nothing can be 
said. When the bread-winner is taken away, the woman must perforce shut 
the house door, and go abroad in quest of the right to live. Girls are 

in their proper sphere, too, in working manfully on their father’s farm 

until their marriage, and fatherless girls, without that most useful of 

national institutions, the _dot_, must needs find bread wherever they 

can. But the outside labour of the wife and mother can never be too 

deeply deplored, above all in the case of the best of wives or mothers, 

such as Frenchwomen, taking them as an average, usually are. 


[Illustration: BLESSING THE WHEAT 
_J.A. Breton_] 


Connected with rural and provincial life are some quaint and pretty 
religious ceremonies. | need not refer to the _Féte-Dieu_, familiar 


to all travellers in Catholic countries. The sight of this well-known 
procession will please or repel you according as it appeals to your 

head or your imagination. But a far more picturesque procession, and 

one containing an element of poetry not at all discoverable in the 
_Fé€te-Dieu_, is the blessing of the fields and orchards between dawn and 
sunrise. What a novel and peaceful treat | used to find this ceremony in 
my far-off French schooldays, whereas the Corpus Christi procession was 
but a scorching misery! To rise in the blue crepuscular light, with the 

early birds just stirring in their nests and heard behind the unshuttered 
windows, and emerge from the deep convent porch into the dew-washed 
country, following and followed by all the town, walking in two long 

lines, widely apart, behind the priests in their stoles and surplices, 

and chanting solemn Latin hymns! It was a rich Norman land we wandered 
along, now by glittering rills, with the smell of violets in the air, by 

narrow green paths through the newly ploughed earth, while the mounting 
sun cast joy into our faces, warming the chill spring wind, and provoking 
the birds to rival our hymns with their clearer and sweeter notes; then 
through continents of apple bloom, whole lakes above of pink-white 
blossoms on either side, with rivulets of upper blue seen through the 
tracery of foamy waves. Who, watching that solemn procession of amiable 
enthusiasts, chanting hymns to God and beseeching Him with confidence 
and fervour to bless the earth and all its produce,—wheat, wine, fruit, 

and flower, the water we drink, and the grass we tread upon,—could smile 
or carp at the sprinkling of the ground, of trees, of river-bed with 

holy water? There was something deeply impressive in the hymns sung at 
that early hour, while the towns still slept and the woods were scarce 
awake. As a superstition it seemed to carry us back to the great primal 
superstitions that have run through the earlier religions. It remains 

ever upon memory as a large and noble and beautiful form of belief, where 
Pagan and Christian of all time meet in their fear of inclement nature. 
Religion has ever associated itself with the rural dread of disaster. 

Priests say masses for sick cattle, and if the cattle do not benefit by 

this harmless custom, the peasants are thereby greatly comforted; they 
have the satisfaction of knowing, at any rate, that should the cattle so 
prayed for die, it was in the design of Providence, against which even 

the prayer of devout man was inefficacious. If religion never made more 
injurious concessions than these to ignorance, the wildest freethinker 

that ever unsheathed a sword against it must be shamed into laughter at 
his bellicose attitude. Indeed, it is not only the Catholics of France 

who expect their ministers to stand between them and rural misfortunes 
by prayer and holy water; in the Protestant Cévennes a pastor of the 
Reformed Church has been known to exorcise a field of evil spirits, or 
tackle by prayers the devils in a poor beast, and even in an entire herd 

of cattle; and the peasants dread even more than the devil a mysterious 


god called the _Aversier_.[1] An apologist for these peculiar customs 
maintains that since Christianity cannot prevent superstition it is wise 

in directing it,—sending it thus into a right and beneficial channel. 

This is surely debatable ground. Superstition is by no means the appanage 
of ignorance only, and we must be grateful when we find it inoffensive 

and poetical. 


[1] The maker of rains. 


In Paris to-day, you will meet educated Frenchwomen who are convinced 
that St. Anthony of Padua went to heaven and was canonised in the 
exclusive interest of their lost property. A friend of mine, witty, 

cultivated, a wide reader and traveller, accompanying me on a walk, 
dropped one of her gloves just outside the avenue door. She perceived her 
loss when we had gone a few paces ahead. “Oh, dear good St. Anthony,” she 
exclaimed fervently, “make me find my glove, and | will light a candle 

in your honour. And now | am reminded, dear St. Anthony, that | owe you 
already a candle for my note-book which | lost and found last week; | 

will pay both on the recovery of my glove.” | listened to the prayer in 
stupefaction. We turned on our heel, and there at the _porte-cochére__ 

lay her glove. She pounced upon it, and cried, “Thanks, thanks, good St. 
Anthony, you will have your two candles this afternoon.” Now, this was 

not a peasant, a servant, an ignorant little bourgeoise. She was a woman 
of liberal education, a frequenter of the noble Faubourg, the friend, 

guide, and philosopher of several authentic counts and countesses and 
marchionesses and diplomats, a woman who had travelled in Russia, Poland, 
Germany, and England, and admired all these races; in fact, a charming 
old lady, a mass of pride and prejudice, yearning to-day for another St. 
Bartholomew, and yet devoted to several Protestants and to at least one 
freethinker; who professes an _ancien-régime_ hatred and scorn of the 
lower classes, and treats her servant, her portress, her _frotteur_, the 
woman who sells her milk, and the woman who sells her vegetables as her 
dearest friends, from sheer largeness of heart and generosity of nature. 
She is not the first person of whom | can truthfully say, “Her virtues 

are all her own, her vices belong to her religion.” 


In Brittany it is the custom to bless houses, and this ceremony is not 
always accomplished without some bluster; above all, if the spirit of the 
dead should be attached to it. When a Breton suspects his house to be 
under ghostly domination, he sends for a powerful fellow in sacerdotal 
raiment to dislodge the devil. The priest comes, clad in surplice, and, 
holding his stole in hand, takes off his boots, so that he “shall be 

a priest to the very ground.” We are told that the staircase and the 
floors are inevitably covered with sand as evidence of the traces of the 


ill-intentioned dead. The priest must follow those sandy traces as far 
as the chamber where they stop. There he shuts himself up, bursts into 
fervent prayer, and has a hand-to-hand fight with the evil spirit. His 
triumph is asserted as soon as he succeeds in casting his stole over 
the neck of the dead, who has taken the shape of an animal, usually a 
black dog. The beadle and the sacristan are told off to carry away the 
possessed animal. They lead it to a sterile marsh, or a forsaken quarry, 
or a meadow hollow, and the priest cries, “Here shalt thou henceforth 
dwell,” and lets the evil spirit go free; saying this, he makes a wide 
circle, and departs.[2] 


[2] “Satanism” by Jules Bois. 


Coming from a feverish centre like Paris, where, as a rule, lives are too 
crowded with interests, one wonders at the limited interests of rural 

and provincial life. Sometimes you will meet a country gentleman who 
dabbles in literature, writes a local guide or an historical essay on 

some personage or fact connected with his own particular town or village, 
and then you may count yourself fortunate. Depend upon his natural wit to 
make the place interesting to you. Such a pleasant squire once imparted 
a sort of glow and charm for me to Taillebourg, and that dullest of 

little towns, St. Jean d’Angély. He peopled the neighbourhood with great 
names, and the very pavements instantly grew sacred. His erudition went 
so far as to revive Blue Beard, an ancestral neighbour, and show me the 
Marquis of Carabas, with his immortal feline friend, getting married in 

the reign of Francis |., from the castle at which | was a guest; and 

though the life at that summer castle was frightfully monotonous, one 
forgot the monotony in romantic associations. But this is an infrequent 
blessing. Unless you form one of a hunting party, | Know nothing that 
palls more quickly upon the outsider than the kind of existence led in 
French chateaux. There are no day or evening amusements. Ladies between 
meals sit under trees and talk. If they always talked brilliantly upon 
general topics, this would be pleasant enough, but as all roads lead 

to Rome, so do all topics to-day in France lead directly or indirectly 

to politics, and this is fatal. Literature is only a tepid discussion 

on the latest novel: and this does not carry one far. Then there is a 
solemn walk with your hostess about the grounds, or a drive outside, 

and in the evening after dinner a game of bezique with somebody, or the 
pleasure of watching somebody else play “patience,” and conversation of 
a not too thrilling kind. Should your hostess or any other visitor be 
exceptional, delight and pleasure can be extracted from notable talk; 

but in the case of ordinary men and women, it is very trying to meet 
together for the dismal satisfaction of being bored simultaneously. The 
proprietors naturally do not realise this. They have the excitement 


of receiving guests, whose arrival must be a change in the burthen of 
inalterable routine. But | have never left a French chateau without 

a feeling of sincere gratitude for not possessing one. The sensation 

of imprisonment, of futile chains, is oppressive. Here, as elsewhere, 
individuality is effaced by inexorable common law. To be original is to 

be amusing, no doubt; but, still more, unseemly and mad. You may be a 
little wild in speech, provided you walk the respectable step of your 

fellows without the slightest deviation. Your wit, if you happen to have 

any, will never be more appreciated, for on that ground the French are 
exquisite judges; but if you cross your knees, or pick blackberries, or 
dance a hornpipe, or climb a tree, or smoke a pipe, or whistle a tune 

(I mix up the offences of both sexes against French propriety), you are 
safe to go forth with a blighted reputation. Many years ago, before | 

knew these things, | shocked an amiable country gentleman and his son, a 
correct young officer down from St. Cyr, by breaking away from them to 
gather and eat lovely blackberries along our path. They told me it was 
considered extremely improper in France. They mentioned, upon pressure, 
so many other things that are regarded in rural esteem as improper, 

that | suggested writing, with their aid, the things a man and a woman 
(especially a woman) cannot do in France, but on consideration found it 
would make too large a volume. Here is exhibited the lasting charm of the 
French character. Had | said such a thing to an Englishman, imbued with 

a sense of his own correctness, he would have resented it as a foreign 
impertinence. My French host was charmed with a criticism which he 
understood to be meant good-naturedly, and added, “I have ever wondered 
at the reputation we give the English in France for excessive formality, 

for, personally, | have always found them to be a great deal more genial 
and easy than ourselves, and | readily recognise that we are much more 
formal.” When you read French and English newspapers, and see these two 
great races, the greatest of the world, showing their teeth like angry 

dogs, you might believe both nations incapable of a just or generous word 
of each other. Well, |, who am neither French nor English, can testify to 
the magnanimous recognition of national virtues of both to each other. A 
feeling of rivalry, of jealousy, of bitterness, may exist on either side, 

but | know none who have expressed more cordial admiration of British 
qualities than the French, none who have returned the compliment to them 
so generously as the English. | still remember the words of a gallant 
French officer to me one evening after dinner: “It is an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, exploited by infamous journalists of both countries, 
between two races made to sympathise with and admire each other. English 
and French, we complete one another, and as friends would hold the 
world.” And how true this is! There are faults on both sides, as there 
always are in a misunderstanding. The English are admirable, the French 
are lovable, and both have the defects of these qualities. 


Even now, as | write these lines, feeling runs high in both countries, 

one against the other; higher and more aggressive in France, | admit, 
than in England, and yet | should fill a volume were | to attempt to 
repeat the splendid and noble things | have lately heard said of England 
in France, the proofs of regret for this lamentable and, | trust, 

fugitive state of affairs which | have received from various sources, 
beginning with cultured men of letters and science, then from Catholic 
women of the world, who see no reason to hate England because their 
newspapers tell them to do so; and lastly from workmen, women of the 
people, from my washerwoman, who once wisely said to me, “If we listen 
to the newspapers, French or English, we shall all become as stupid and 
degraded as the Boxers of China.” 


What one first remarks about the French peasantry is the clean and 
comfortable aspect they present: tidy blue blouses, sabots, strong shoes, 
neatly patched trousers, and their air of natural breeding. Among the 
mountains they are of rougher build and manners; but in the plains of 
Berry, in the flat, green department of the Loiret, where the landscape 
looks like a little bit of Holland on the edge of the still and sedgy 

Loire where it ceases to be navigable, the very labourers more resemble 
well-to-do and well-bred farmers than the class to which they belong. 
Their breeding and neatness, if you come upon them in the wild solitude 
of the fields, are in keeping with the gracious silence of shepherd life, 
instead of being a blot upon it, and their civilised speech does not jar 
upon the banks of grey, flowing water, or among the warm, sunlit meadows. 


Farther south-west the manners are less commendable. Mistrust of the 
foreigner is more visible; and if you ask your way, you risk falling 

upon the practical joker, who deliberately sends you wrong out of 

gaiety of heart. Landscape is decided by region, and local character is 
decided by religion. Volubility and Catholicism seem to go hand in hand; 
rigidity and sternness with Protestantism. La Rochelle and Rochefort are 
Protestant towns on the coast; the Cévennes territory is Protestant, 

also the towns of Nimes and Montpellier in Provence. Speaking broadly, 
| should say the French Protestants are more intelligent, the Catholics 
brighter; the Protestants deeper in brains and sentiments, the Catholics 
more winningly vivacious. You esteem the Protestants, you like the 
Catholics; and your sympathy for each will be prompted by temperament, 
intellect, and instinct. Catholics will always regard Du Chayla, the 
Christian persecutor of the Cévennes, as a martyr; Protestants, more 
justly, will pronounce him a hateful persecutor. Religious persecutors, 
the world over, find their fervent apologists, and it may be said that 

a large proportion of the French race approve to-day of their St. 


Bartholomew, and yearn for a repetition of it; just as the good Catholics 
of the Spanish race find little to condemn in the horrors of the 

Inquisition. If there should break out a second Revolution in France (we 
have been living so long on the brink of it that | am constantly reminded 
of the story of the boy and the wolf, and ask myself in dismay, How long 
have we to run before meeting with the famous moral of the story?), 

be sure this time that religion will prove the provocation. | cannot 

predict on which side it will burst, but assuredly the red flag will be 
“anti-Semitism.” In the provinces this sentiment runs in a feebler, less 
aggressive channel, and the rural atmosphere seems to cleanse the air of 
it entirely. Here religious feeling is either stagnant because of the 
absence of religious rivalry, or it is a dull assertion of hostility in 
abeyance, only waiting for the occasion to break out in a torrential 
downpour. In provincial circles known as clerical, bicycling is regarded 

as improper, because it has been pronounced unfashionable. At Orleans 
you will see women and young girls punting as you wander out beyond the 
suburbs towards the source of the Loiret, in the charming demesne of the 
Polignacs, but you will not encounter a woman on a bicycle, for Orleans 
is a clerical town, and, consequently, all that is most fashionable and 
pretentious. France is aware of the ills which clericalism has brought 
upon Spain; yet, for the moment, she is deliberately walking backward, 
through the strenuous efforts of the snobs and of a defunct aristocracy. 
These reactionary influences are the work of a coterie of intriguing 
women and ambitious priests in Paris, and now even material and private 
interests are menaced by conspiring malcontents. 


[Illustration] 


[Illustration] 


CHAPTER II 
PARIS AND PARISIANISM 
The exaggerated Parisianism of the foreigners who settle in Paris is 


one of the things the French of to-day profess to resent; it is one 
of the reasons of the great Nationalist cry, “France for the French!” 


as the Chinese yell more murderously, “China for the Chinese!” Such a 
feeling of resentment ignores the tribute paid by these foreigners to 

the indescribable charm and fascination of Paris. For it is not the 

affairs of France that the foreigners meddle with, but exclusively 

those of Paris. The provinces are much like other provinces, and you 
might live therein a half-century and fail to find out that there was 
anything particularly catching in French politics —anything absorbing 

in the questions of the hour. | have known foreigners established for 
years in Florence, in Venice, in Rome, who have never once opened an 
Italian newspaper; who take not the slightest interest in anything 

that concerns Italy beyond that which picturesque Italian peasants and 
noble stones may inspire. Not so with this bewitching and exacting 
Paris. Everything here combines to force your powers of resistance; and 
while you are musing in the Louvre or the Musée de Cluny, behold, the 
roar of revolution is heard without, and down the solemn halls must you 
hurry into the blithe air.—forgetful of past, of dreams, of historic 
associations, of sentimental reveries in front of Leonardo’s “Gioconda,” 
to learn the latest whim of a petulant city, to learn the latest black 

deed of whichever party you have come to detest as a personal enemy. 


Elsewhere will you meet architectural effects more beautiful,—quaint 
old streets a thousand times more captivating, reaches of river more 
lovely and more strange,—but nowhere else will you find modern life 
unrolling in an atmosphere of such beguilement, set in a frame of such 
large and harmonious beauty. Nowhere else will you find the very poorest 
in a measure to be envied, since even they, with a little good will and 
an eye to look about and enjoy, may make something cheerful of their 
lives by reason of their environment. The perspective of starvation is 
not an agreeable one anywhere on earth, but surely a dry crust may be 
not altogether ungratefully munched walking along the quays of Paris, 
with those broad sweeps of lines and hues of enchantment upon either 
horizon; and something not unlike a step of delight may be danced 
along the joyous, noisy “Boul’ Mich” with an empty pocket, even if 

one be the victim of the remorseless term-day, or have no prospect but 
the shelter of the doss-house at night. For there is no squalor in 

Paris, no griminess, and penury itself is decent, discreet, admirably 
self-respecting; and even drunkenness, though of a far more perilous 
character, if we are to believe the newspaper reports, than in London, 
abstains from the revolting outrages against sight and hearing we are 
accustomed to in the cities of the British Isles. To be poor in London is 
to be the poorest of poor devils upon the globe, for there life offers 

you no compensation. You live in such a slum as the Parisian eye has 
never gazed upon; the faces around you are sour or bloated, according to 
temperament and habits. There is no lightness of air, no brilliance of 


perspective, to distract the eye from the inward contemplation of daily 
misery, unless you put on your hat and trudge endless miles to get a 
glimpse of the long, bright boulevard of Piccadilly, or the sophisticated 
wonders of the Strand. The attractions of these | willingly admit, and 

own the Strand, on a wet, lamp-lit winter’s evening, to be a beautiful, 
strange vision of grandeur and diversity. But then how far these all are 
from the slums, and the way in London is long, and if your pocket is 
empty, how are you to get on the top of an omnibus to enjoy a change of 
view? 


But in Paris, should your pocket be empty and your room sordid, you 
need only saunter into the clear, vivacious air to find yourself within 
walking distance of every charming point of the radiant city. Between 
her broad and winding river, Paris lies, a two-volumed tale of romance; 
on every leaf, as you turn it, matters for musing and rapture, life 
around you full to overflowing,—the life that has been lived still vivid 

to remembrance, not clothed in sadness, but in the gracious gaiety 

of tradition. The scenes of dead hours are animated with floating 
suggestions. In the Marais, with all these neat, alert workwomen, well 
hosed, hair alluringly dressed, contented with their lot, which is 
laborious and frugal, so long as they can brighten it with laughter 

and the customary joys of beautiful objects which abound here on all 
sides,—who is to weep for the days of old, and the great historic dames 
who made its ancient glory? You remember the great ladies of yore, and 
you are thankful for the sight of the sympathetic workwomen of to-day, 
and greet them with a tributary smile. For it is the women of Paris who 
create the better part of its living charm, whether in the populous 
quarters, where they toss their morning greetings to each other, or to 
their swains, along the freshly awakened faubourgs and clean streets, 
with their shining runlets of water which you must dexterously jump, by 
broad boulevard and acacia avenues; or, later in the day, in the regions 
of luxury and millions, where the sirens of fashion, arrayed with a 

taste Solomon never dreamed of at the time sacred tradition supposes him 
to have envied the lily of the field, corollas emerging from exquisite 
sheaths, with the plumage of paradise upon their frivolous heads, 

pass and repass on their mission of smiling destruction, of ruthless 
rivalry, of scented glory. As well dream of a city of London without its 
trousered armies, rushing on the wings of time in pursuit of gold, as 

try to imagine a Paris with woman dethroned. She holds all the strong 
places; she vivifies the town from the old Place of the Bastille to the 
heights of Montmartre, where the texture and trimming of her garments 
is the topic of the hour; and men gather on the boulevards at the hour 
of absinthe, in devout expectation of seeing her pass by. Whether they 
discuss politics or art, be certain she is at the bottom of all their 


talk. The talk is assuredly not of the most respectful kind, nor is the 
attitude of Parisians to her such as we could with accuracy describe as 
clean or chivalrous, but they give to her what she, light-minded as she 
is, demands,—their full attention, a consideration of her charms, her 
dress, her vagaries, her virtues, her vices,—an attention that never 
wanders, the most generous measure of contempt, admiration, eternal 
gratitude, and eternal faithlessness that the perversest witch ever 
clamoured for. Such is her power that | am tempted to believe that if 
her ideal were a high, instead of a low, one, she might invent a type of 
Parisian very different from the well-known _boulevardier_ and hero of 
French romance. But alas! this is her failing. She has no other ideal 
than that of ruling by the senses, and mastering the worst in man by the 
worst in herself. The ideal in her is wrecked on the alluring rock of her 
own making,—dress, for which she lives, and without which Paris would 
not be the Paris we know; and, being frail and human and sadly silly, as 
the best of us are,—Heaven be praised!—we admire even when we would fain 
deplore. 


The finest impression the life of London leaves on memory is that of the 
wealthy quarters. The pageant of Rotten Row is unforgetable. The splendid 
roll of life and movement along Piccadilly, the bright impressiveness of 
Park Lane, of those squares of lofty town palaces, give such a notion 

of privilege and purse as may be had on no other spot of the globe. But 
the happiest and most lasting impression of Paris lies in the poor and 
populous quarters. Who in memory dwells most on the magnificence of the 
Champs Elysées? Who in after years, remembering Paris, cares about all 
the luxury of the Park Monceau, with its fashionable and expensive 
avenues? But what we do remember, with pleasure and surprise, are the 
agreeable aspects of labour, of every-day life, of outdoor breathing, 

the variety, labour, vivacity, and insistent beauty, at every turn, of 

public existence. It is the delights of street study which hold our 
imagination enthralled. In Paris we realise that the Revolution has 

indeed brought about something very near to human equality, since here 
the poorest know and love the feeling of independence, and we understand 
the world to be made for them and not exclusively, as in London, for the 
privileged few. Here aristocracy is an incident in social existence, and 

any attempts at insolence or haughty airs, which thrill to admiration 

the soul of the British burgess and small shopkeeper, would in this 
democratic Paris speedily bring insult on the head of the offender. 

The Parisian workman will “Monsieur-le-Comte” the aristocrat to his 

liking, but Monsieur le Comte must mind his manners and be careful 

not to trespass. He took his head off once, and he hopes that will 

prove enough, not being more bloodthirsty than his own interests and 
privileges demand. Who can consistently pity a populace, however hard it 


may work, and however ill it may feed, that has the right of way along 
such well-kept thoroughfares; that has such fine statuary and elegant 
architecture to keep it in good humour! Who is really poor that may 
refresh his eye upon the terrace of the Tuileries, across the Concorde 
Place, and take his airing along the boulevards, or in the lovely, 
old-fashioned Luxembourg Gardens? What point of Paris is dull to look 
at? Where are the shop-fronts that do not fascinate? Take even one of 
those old aristocratic streets of the noble Faubourg Varenne, or of Saint 
Dominique. At first glimpse it looks a long, dull harmony of stone,—a 
uniform grey, with high emblazoned gates and closed lodges. But note the 
peeps into flowery old courtyards, the charming tufts of garden foliage 
lifting their green branches above the high walls. Glance down the sudden 
break in the street, where a kind of tall walled terrace runs, trellised, 

rich in leafage, as silent as the street of a dead city, where wealth 

shelters itself from envy by its tone of subdued and sober elegance. And 
yet it is not more trim than are the haunts of commerce, the abodes of 
labour. Who would not envy the flower-women of the Quai des Fleurs, with 
their glorious vista of stone and waterway? The curving Seine, ribboned 
round its beautiful old island, grey-walled, upon the river’s brink; the 

spire of the Sainte Chapelle, painted gold, upon a soft or brilliant sky, 

and the magnificent gates of the Palace of justice, as much theirs as 

are the rich man’s priceless possessions in his own house. The pleasure 
of possession alone is lacking in their enjoyments; but they miss its 
anxieties, and they have not to pay for the keeping in order of all those 
splendours upon which their eyes daily repose. 


To talk of taste in connection with Paris seems as unnecessary to-day as 
to speak of coals in Newcastle. And yet it is the prevalence of taste 
everywhere that perpetually surprises inhabitants of less privileged 
places. Whatever these people do, whatever they make, whatever they 
wear, the result is pleasing to the eye. If the picturesque is not 

always achieved, be sure neatness is. Give a poor woman an old skirt or 
bodice, and instantly will she go home, take it to pieces, and make a 
new skirt or bodice out of it that will gladden the eye, once upon her. 

So in her modest way will she improve the general view, and freshen up 
a porter’s lodge or little doorway. It is by the united action of all 

those various devices of a race of unerring taste and an indestructible 
sense of neatness, that Paris, in all its open corners, and byways, and 
thoroughfares, is, by outward manifestations, the home of permanent and 
unchequered grace and suavity. 


It is a particularly pleasant feature of Parisian life that people of 
small means can live both decently and economically there. Of course, 
economy is the chief virtue of the race; and though it would be difficult 


to name a less attractive one, because of its close alliance to 

avarice and meanness, it deserves our respect because of its national 
significance. To it do we owe the exterior neatness of person and home, 
the tidiness of the poorest interior of Paris. Where else but in Paris 

will you find a _concierge_ living with her family in one small room and 
a kitchen just large enough to turn in, and able to preserve that space 
scrupulously clean, inoffensive to sight and smell, with not so much as 
an article of clothing hanging about, nor a speck of dust visible, nor an 
ornament or chair disturbed? | have not penetrated into the ragpicker’s 
City of the Sun, about which Maxime du Camp wrote so eloquently in the 
_Revue des deux Mondes_ some years ago; but | have no doubt that even 
in that elemental nest of humanity | should find orderliness, as far 

as it is compatible with the ragpicker’s trade, to be the general law. 
Does not M. de Haussonville, in his _Enfance a Paris_, assure us, after 
repeated visits to the doss-houses of London and Paris, that the striking 
difference between these fugitive shelters for the refuse of mankind in 
both capitals is a certain dim striving towards cleanliness and taste 
noticeable in the Parisian outcast, and utterly lacking in the London 
pariah? The impartial traveller, who knows little of France and French 
characteristics, will have no difficulty in believing this when he 

crosses the Channel, and the first thing his eye encounters in London 

is the frowsy female, with horrid bonnet or atrocious hat and feathers 
askew, hateful alcoholic visage, and sordid frippery all in tatters. 

Need one follow the squalid and ghastly vision to its lair to guess 

the conditions of its dwelling, the habits of its home? There are many 
blessings France might fittingly borrow of England and be the better for 
them, but we cannot deny that England, the mightiest empire of the world, 
would be improved by imitation of French exterior decency. It would 
brush from English public life many a brazen horror. The love-making of 
the masses would then be relegated to the privacy of four walls, and we 
would not see at every turn of our path Harry and his girl with their 

arms round each other’s waist, or giggling girls in omnibuses sitting on 
soldiers’ knees, or sights far worse than these, that scare the virtuous 
and make foreigners stare. 


It is a settled thing that Paris is the home of vice. French novels of 

the day attest this fact; so do the lyrics of the halls of pleasure, 

where that decadent songstress, Yvette Guilbert (admired of decadent 
London), offers the strangest entertainment that ever delighted mankind 
in search of distraction; so, above all, do the songs of the unpublished 
poets of Montmartre, who fondly and seriously take themselves for 
misprized genius in the lump, and pose as so many Verlaines. Yet nothing 
in Paris offends the eye of the casual lounger through its streets as 

the eye is offended constantly in London. In Paris you have to look for 


manifestations of wickedness, and then it is known that you will find 
them in abundance, but they are not thrust under your nose at every 
street corner. You may walk the streets and boulevards at the small hours 
of the morning, or in the full glare of evening gas, or in the gathering 
gloom of midnight, when the lights are being put out, and if nobody 
assassinates you, you risk no evil sight or sound. There are quarters, 
we know from the daily papers, where vile creatures of both sexes 
group themselves for the peril of the passer-by, where blood is shed, 
and hideous language befouls the air, but these lie off the travelled 
highways of the city; and if you never read a newspaper, you might live 
for fifty years in Paris and never suspect that such a thing as crime 
took place within its fortifications. 


Rents in Paris are comparatively high, and space is precious; hence the 
exiguity of the average home of the middle and lower classes. Spare rooms 
are unknown, and closets and presses must be packed with the nicest 
precision. But it is surprising how soon one becomes reconciled to want 
of room in a French flat, and in how short a time one learns to pity the 
London householder—above all his wife and servants—for his superfluity 
of chambers. Once you have climbed up the stairs of your flat, there 

is no more climbing, no futile running up and down stairs. Everything 

is at hand. You walk from your dining-room into your salon and across 

a level floor into your bedroom; and it needs no excessive labour to 

keep all things straight, and polished, and spotless. If you are fond 

of experimental cooking and light housework, you can dispense with the 
trouble and cost of a servant; avail yourself of the services of a_femme 
de ménage_, in a land where women of the people are admirably competent 
and honest, and potter about your doll’s-kitchen to your liking. Fuel 

you will find much cheaper than in London, thanks to the little charcoal 
furnaces in enamel fireplaces, which can be lit and extinguished at will, 

at a nominal expense. And so a poor lady, a teacher, or a student, can 

live respectably and agreeably in Paris on an income that would mean 
squalor and misery in London. A flat consisting of three bright rooms, 

a kitchen, several presses, a closet large enough to stow away endless 
boxes in, and serve as well as a hanging-clothes closet, plenty of water, 
and excellent sanitary arrangements may be had in an enviable spot, 

with pleasant outlook and good entrance, for six hundred francs a year 
(£24); a_femme de ménage_ who will cook, market, mend, and clean up as 
a French woman knows how, for six sous (threepence) an hour; and if you 
treat her fairly well and secure her loyalty, she will give you devotion 

and friendship, as well as excellent service and amazingly intelligent 
speech. For here you need never be at the expense or trouble of cooking 
complicated dishes. These are sold at the pastry-cook’s or the baker’s 

for considerably less than they will cost you at home; so that you can 


live well and keep your household bills within your means, even if meat 

in Paris be dear. And then, when you want amusement, should your income 
not permit of frequent theatre-going what need to open your purse? You 
have but to open your house door, and emerge upon the public Place. Ona 
summer afternoon or evening a ride on the top of an omnibus or tram is 
better entertainment than that offered by many a theatre in London. A 
walk through old Paris, or along the ever lovely quays, is refreshment 
enough for eye and fancy. Three sous will take you from the Madeleine 

to the Bastille; and where is it you may not go from the Bastille for 
another three sous? If the chestnuts are in bloom, on foot, or on the 
_impériale_ of a public vehicle, in imagination you are wandering through 
your own avenues; and you really have little envy for the rich in their 
cushioned victorias. This is why | contend that the philosopher of either 
sex, whose purse is light and whose tastes are frugal, can make shift 

with less in Paris than elsewhere; can live and be infinitely happier 

there on small means than in London. So much beauty is provided for him 
gratis, that he must be a churl who can spend his time in moaning and 
whining because his private walls are undecorated, or costly carpets 

do not cover his floors. Let him go to the Louvre or Cluny Museum when 
the fit takes him, and count himself a king without the cost and care 

of sovereignty. Let him sit in the Tuileries, and call them his private 
gardens while he feeds the sparrows; let him loaf among the book-stalls 
of the Seine, and leisurely turn the pages of books he means not to buy. 
Where will he better such luxuries, even at his own price, if fortune 
stepped his way? In London, poverty is galling because there is no escape 
from its meannesses and its miseries. That is why the poor in London 
may be pardoned for taking to drink. That seems the only door, for it 
would need that a poor man living in a London slum should be very drunk 
indeed to find beauty of any kind in his environment. But poverty in 

Paris may be found both amusing and instructive. | am not sure that it 

is not the poor, the needy, the small clerk, the overworked teacher, the 
shop-girl, the underfed student, who do not get the best of Paris; feel 

to the fullest measure its common joys, which lie not in wait for the 

rich and worldly. These are in too great a hurry between their amusements 
and frivolities, their dress, their precarious triumphs, their fugitive 
passions and idle loves, the consuming cares of social ostentation and 
rivalry, to understand Paris, to seize the thousand-and-one delights of 

its streets and squares and river-bends, to realise how much enjoyment 
may be got out of an hour in the Luxembourg or Tuileries Gardens, of a 
penny run down the river to Auteuil, and from Auteuil to Suresnes. When 

| read a fashionable Parisian novel, where the titled heroine, doubly 
veiled, is invariably driving in a fiacre to a perfumed and luxurious 
bachelor’s _entresol_, in a house with two exits; and the hero, when he 

is not in an elegant “smoking” costume, is making most fatiguing love to 


his neighbour’s wife in evening dress, | am always very sorry for these 
misguided creatures, and think how much better employed they would be, 
how much happier and high-spirited they might be, if they only went down 
the river in a penny boat, or watched the children play, and fed the 
sparrows in some dear nook of the enchanting public grounds of Paris. 
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Another source of pleasure are the markets of Paris. The great Halles 
Centrales one generally visits once, and no more, as a truly wonderful 
sight; but the flower-markets of the quays, of the Madeleine, and St. 
Sulpice are scenes of perpetual delight. There are many markets in the 
different quarters of Paris, where your servant may go in search of 
vegetables, fruit, eggs, and fowls for the national _pot-au-feu_. It is a 
small luxury, however, which | do not recommend, though widely practised 
by the bourgeois, who has a positive genius for the slow and ingenious 
saving of sous. 


It is for all these reasons, and thousands more that creep into the 

blood and the brain beyond the range of analysis, that Paris takes such 

a grip of the foreigner, and becomes the birth-town of his maturity. In 
other towns you sojourn as a stranger or a contemplator. You live apart, 
either in your own world of dreams, among old stones, ruins, and faded 
pictures, amid the dim aisles of Gothic poems, or else you form part of a 
foreign coterie, and give and go to afternoon teas, living like invaders, 

in insolent indifference to the natives around you, except in your 
appreciation of them should they be courteous enough to lend themselves 
to your notion of the picturesque, or treat you with the consideration 

and kindness you naturally deem yourself entitled to expect along the 
highways of Europe. But Paris will have none of this patronage. If you 
settle there it is inevitable that you will become Parisianised. | do not 

say anything so flattering as that your taste in dress, if you happen 

to be a woman, will, of necessity, become that of your adopted sister, 

but there will be a chance that her eye for colour will modify your 

barbaric indifference to it, and the cut of her gown and shape of her 

hat will insensibly beguile you into altering yours. Nor, in the case of 

the young gentlemen of Great Britain, would | imply that long residence 

in Paris will affect their excellent tailoring, or turn them into the 
overdressed popinjays of the boulevards. The Englishman and the Parisian 
woman will always remain the best-dressed of their kind wherever they 
may live; and, while the Frenchman, in morals and manners, can descend 
to odious depths unsuspected by the blunt and open-minded Saxon, he can 


also, when the race shows him at his best, reveal virtues of subtler 

and more captivating quality. | know no form of young man more charming 
than a good young Frenchman, and can never understand why he figures so 
little in French fiction. There is nothing of the prig about him. He does 

not spend his days in being shocked at his neighbour; he is under no 
compulsion to be narrow and dull; he does not quote the Bible, nor does 
he desire, like the British virtuous youth, to mould all humanity upon 

his own stiff and starched effigy. His wisdom is woven with a great deal 

of gaiety; and when he happens to be dull, he carries off his dulness 

with an imperturbable amiability. This type of Frenchman a woman will 
never find offensive. He can oblige her with simplicity, and courtesy and 
gentleness are the most distinctive features of his character. 


Foreigners in Paris seem to be very much swayed in their judgments and 
adoption of French politics by the mental and moral atmosphere they 
breathe, as well as by their own natural tendencies. The average Briton 
far too rarely stoops to consider the question of Republicanism, but 
condemns it beforehand on aristocratic principles. Mr. Bodley, who wrote 
a singularly pretentious work on France, frequented Bonapartist circles, 
and sat at the feet of the Comte de Mun, and sundry other political 
noblemen of the same mind; and the consequence is two tomes to prove 
that what France wants is another Napoleon—the very thing that nearly 
ruined her. The daughter of a sister Republic carries her millions into 
France by marriage with some needy nobleman, who has already figured 
in no estimable light in the pages of contemporary history written by 
fashionable romancers, under the guise of fiction, and she perhaps 
brandishes her parasol at the head of a band of miscreants, called La 
Jeunesse Royaliste_, in enthusiastic admiration of its mission to batter 
the hat of a guest, an old man, the Head of the State, the Representative 
of France before the world. Mr. Bodley’s ideal appears to be not the 
good of France, but the triumph of the ideal of the archbishops and 
owners of castles. The Republic is bad form, and he would fain see it 
overthrown for the pleasure of his good friend, the Comte de Mun. What 
the Parisianised, ennobled American subject wants is to see her admirable 
and chivalrous husband Court Chamberlain, or something of the sort;—she, 
too, yearns for the life which every other countess in Paris wants, a 
Court to confer a forgotten dignity upon herself, and if she longs for 

the re-establishment of the old privilege, it is in order to patronise 

and protect those she fondly deems her inferiors. Other rich or needy 
foreigners in Paris wish for a Court to shine at, a monarchy or an 

empire, to be able to boast of their powerful relations. And what none 

of them will see is that France, in her several experimental moods, is 
seriously labouring to discover the form of government best suited to her 
needs, and that the elect of the people still hope, through trial and 


blunder, to reach the ideal of a progressive liberality. But the passion, 
the earnestness, of all these Parisianised foreigners in their adoption 

of the several prejudices and aspirations of Paris prove the truth of 

my assertion, that Paris absorbs us in her furnace of ardent sentiments 
and theories as no other place does. We can not stand by and view the 
spectacle of her follies and furies like a philosopher. Needs must we go 
down into the fray, which in reality does not concern us, and brandish 
the stick or parasol of revolt, whatever our nationality. Needs must we 
adopt a party in the land which regards us mistrustfully as foreigners, 
and rewards our generous enthusiasm for its multiple causes by calling 
us “Sans-patrie,” “Jews,” and “Traitors from Frankfort,” subsidised 

by a mythical syndicate, like the Czar, the Emperor of Germany, the 
King of Italy, and the Pope of Rome. Needs must we fret and fume, grow 
irritable and ill, perhaps long to hear the tocsin ring for another St. 
Bartholomew’s, if we are on one side,—that of the large, unenlightened, 
and foolish majority; yearn to people the Devil's hole with sundry 
scoundrels we have come to hate if on the other side, that of the elect 
and liberal minority, with a passion of hatred no public men in our own 
country have ever inspired. What is the meaning of it? Is there some 
subtle magnetism in the air of Paris which makes us see French rascals 
as so different from other rascals, French tragedy as more poignant 

and intense than any other? | know | could cheerfully get through the 
remainder of my days in Spain or Italy without giving a thought to either 
government or caring a straw whether Sagasta or Crispi were in or out of 
office. | never see much difference between the gentlemen who in turn 
manage the affairs of England; in fact, | never have the ghost of an idea 
who is at the head of each department, and could not for the life of me 
distinguish between Mr. Codlin and Mr. Short. Not so in this brilliant, 
variable, light-headed, light-hearted, graceless, and bewitching Paris. 

| am burningly anxious to know all there is to be known about each 
minister of war, and take their repeated defections almost as a personal 
grievance. | eagerly examine the interpellations and their consequences, 
count majorities and minorities in the turoulent Chamber, follow the 
fortunes of the Senate, applaud, disapprove of all that happens with the 
ferocity of a citizen who pays to keep the machine going. | know well 
that | am a fool for my pains, and that | would be far better employed 

in minding my own business. But it is all the fault of Paris for being 

so abominably, so mischievously interesting. She it is who will not let 
you let her alone. She is like a vain woman; she must have all attention 
concentrated upon herself. She clamours for your notice, and despises you 
for giving it. If you stand aside with folded arms and look elsewhere, 

she will get into a passion, create a frightful scene to attract your 
attention, and when you obey her and give it in unstinted fashion, she 
turns on you and sneers and rails at you for a foreign spy and busybody. 


Poor Mr. Bodley, all ignorant of the fretful indignation he often roused 
in France by his thirst for information, was for long regarded by many an 
honest Frenchman as a spy. 


Oddly enough, | hold that the pleasure side of Paris, its fashionable 
world, is the least of all to be envied. If | were a millionaire, | 

think | should prefer London, with its larger public life, its more 

varied hospitalities, for the investing of my millions in the thing 

called experience. Even a British ass, with time on his hands, and 
millions to squander, can discover an original method of going to the 
dogs and casting his millions into the bottomless pit. But what can the 
French idiot do after he has sent his shirts to London to be washed, and 
invested in an automobile? He is such a superlative dandy and humbug—| 
would fain use a hideous word, which describes him still better in 

three letters, if it were not for its inexcusable offensiveness—that he 
cannot bring sincerity to bear upon his imaginary passion for sport, and 
looks ten times more absurd when he is playing the athlete than when 
he is contentedly playing the fool. He is “the sedulous ape,” not to 
literature, like Stevenson in his young days, but to the Anglo-Saxon; and 
the folly lasts on to the brink of age. 


The Faubourg holds itself more aloof than ever. It is now not even on 
saluting terms with the Republic. Still its life must be lived after a 
fashion, and it must give balls, if for no other reason than the ignoring 

of ministers and their wives. It cannot be said that the country at large 

is much affected by its doings; and if we are to judge the inhabitants by 
the fiction of the day,—the dialogue novels of Gyp, of Lavedan, of Abel 
Hermant, the psychological studies of MM. Bourget, Hervieu, Prévost,—the 
sane and intelligent person may thank his stars that he is still free 

to choose his society, and is not condemned by an accident of birth to 
tread such a mill of vaporous frivolity and futility, of intellectual 
blankness and arrogance, and of senseless corruption. | do not presume 
to say that these clever writers are invariably accurate in their 
delineation of fashionable Paris, nor do | deny that there may be a good 
deal of exaggeration in their sombre and revolting pictures,—for what 
lies under the sparkling effervescence of the brightest and wittiest of 
Gyp’s earlier work if it is not a dead-level of inanity and perversity? 

But their singularity consists in the fact that all are unanimous in 

their conclusions, in the general tenor of the life they portray. Pride 

of birth is the only sort of pride this class seems to possess, and for 

a nod the heroines of all those heraldic pages fall into the arms of 

the first comer and the last alike. When you make the acquaintance of 

a viscount, you may be sure he has an _entresol_ somewhere for varied 
clandestine loves, and passes his time between encounters here, _le 


boxe_, and his “circle.” One solid, useful action never seems to be 
entered to his account. His days and nights are devoted to accomplished 
idleness and seduction, and his busiest hours are those spent on his 
toilet. And the women of this dreary and monotonous fiction,—how shall 
we qualify them? They have all the frailty of the wicked, red-heeled, 
minuetting eighteenth century without any of its charm, its wit, and real 
intellect. For if the marquise of the old school, passed into perfumed 
memory, were a rake, she was not a fool, she was not a rowdy, and she had 
a feeling for great deeds and great thoughts. She stands on a picturesque 
eminence in the history of her land. We cannot say the same for the 

titled rake of to-day. It is the fashion to treat her as a_détraquée_, 
because she subsists mainly upon excitement. But what needs altering 

is her standard; what should be overthrown is the altar upon which she 
sacrifices her futile existence. Not that she is the only example of 

her class, but somehow the novelists have not thought fit to present us 
with any other. The strange thing about it is, that she and her mate in 

the game of battledore and shuttlecock with reputation and morality, 

the incorrigible viscount, have been brought up under a supervision and 
care exceeding northern conception. Neither was permitted a moment of 
licensed childhood. Priest and nun were at the side of each, in constant 
attendance upon their minds and manners and morals. The male cherub lost 
his wings when the abbé made his last bow and retired, leaving his charge 
alone on the brink of temptation, a youth with a budding moustache. The 
maid ceased to be an angel before the honeymoon had well begun; and, 

if we are to believe polite fiction, was already one of the pursued of 
snaring sinners before she was a week a bride. 


The Paris of this class is not the Paris that charms and holds you in 

its spell. The fast, luxurious, and expensive Paris belongs to it; 

the cosmopolitan Paris, kept going by the millions of the foreigners 

who come here to amuse themselves. Theirs is the Rue de la Paix, the 
Concours Hyppique, the Arménonville Restaurant, the Bois, the avenues 
of the Champs Elysées and the Parc Monceau, the race-courses, the 
Théatre Frangais “Tuesdays,” the charity bazaars, the flower feasts and 
exhibitions, the automobile competitions, the “five-o’clocks,” and M. 
Brunetiére’s lectures on Bossuet. This is the rowdy, reactionary Paris, 
ever on view, which disapproves of the Pope, and would assuredly array 
itself in garments of gaiety if M. Loubet were assassinated. This is 

the Paris which sneers at _rasta-quoueéres_, and is ever on the lookout 
for American heiresses for its needy titled sons, which is rabidly 
anti-Semitic, and supports its prestige upon Jewish millions. Quite 
recently, when anti-Semitism was raging in France, and we were informed 
in every tone of fury and contempt that no self-respecting Catholic 

could possibly regard a Jew as an honest man or a French subject, an 


authentic French marquis married the daughter of a Hebrew millionaire, 
and to console themselves for the obligation of profiting by their noble 
comrade’s good fortune, his friends summed up the young lady’s qualities 
in three amusing lines:— 


“Belle comme Vénus, 
Riche comme Croesus, 
Innocente comme Dreyfus.” 


The raillery did not prevent “tout Paris” from being present at the 
splendid marriage ceremony, and inscribing its best names upon the 
wedding gifts. It could not do less, seeing that its king and master, 

Philip of Orleans, the _digne_ (for alas! there is no English equivalent 

of that indescribable French word as applied to a man) representative of 
the House of France, is said to have accepted a million from the bride’s 
anti-Semitic Hebrew mother. 


There is another side, less known, of aristocratic Paris. This is the 

quiet, exclusive, genuinely religious side, that of old-fashioned, rigid 
noblewomen, who live apart in their dull, old houses of the Faubourg, 
given up to prayer and good works. There is a charming distinction 

about them, a musty, conventual odour, as you enter the halls of their 
faded hotels. They preside over _ouvroirs_, where ladies of their like 
meet to make church articles and decorate altar pieces. Sometimes they 
carry piety and good-will to the poor to excess, for | Know of one, a 
baroness, who neglected her children to make perfume and soap of her own 
invention, which she sold for the benefit of the poor. The instinct of 

trade so developed that she ended by opening a shop, on which she duly 
bestowed a saint’s name; and here, if you are willing to pay exorbitant 
prices, you may find wherewithal to wash and scent yourself with the 
labours of aristocratic hands, and tell yourself you are doing so for 

the good of mankind. Not that | would laugh at those ladies, who are the 
salt, the redemption of their class. | once lodged in the dismantled 

hotel of such a countess, and was edified by the stately, chill dignity 

of her austere existence. Her private rooms were furnished with a 
touching simplicity. Even in winter there was not a carpet anywhere, no 
sign of luxury or comfort; but in her private chapel, where Mass was 
celebrated every day, the vestments and ornaments were both beautiful 
and precious. She herself had nothing whatever to do with the frisky 
countesses of French fiction. She was in every sense of the word a great 
lady,— handsome, with aquiline features, and with hair worn high off a 
noble forehead, reserved, possibly too haughty in bearing and expression 
for her reputation of piety, but essentially one of the elect of this 

earth, the kind of woman that an aristocrat should be, and too rarely 


is, to justify her privileges and pretensions. 


Here, far off from the roar of reaction and the rumble of revolt, 

such women dwell amidst the dim splendours of an impoverished house, 
unfamiliar to the frequenters of routs and races; whose names never 
appear in the society columns of the _Figaro_; who are chiefly known 

to the poor and the priests of their neighbourhood; and they it is who 
preserve some charm for the Faubourg, who help us to regard it with some 
indulgence and sympathy in its futile discontent. For what can be the 
benefit to itself or to France of this fine attitude of disdain? Every 

part of a nation should go with the times, and the Faubourg would have 
served its own cause as well as its country’s in abandoning its belated 
ambitions, and making the best of its existing circumstances. It feeds 

its pride on its absurd exclusiveness; and who is the better for this? It 

is largely due to this insane vanity, that Paris has become the centre of 
rowdy cosmopolitanism, the pleasure-ground of the entire world, for it 

is the titled malcontents who attract the class they are pleased, with 
signal ingratitude, to call, contemptuously, _rastas_, instead of looking 
after the affairs of their country. Since they will not earn their right 

to live, they must be amused, and amusement is the costliest thing in 

the world. Not having enough money for this profession, they needs must 
set themselves out for the capture of alien millions; and then when the 
foreign millions fall into their laps, by way of Frankfort, or New York, 

or South America, they mourn and lament because the foreigners take root, 
Parisianised by the sorceress Paris, and cry out that France no longer 
belongs to the French, and that Paris is sold to a band of cosmopolitan 
miscreants. 
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When we contemplate the infancy of man, his gradual advance towards 
maturity, his miserable weakness as a solitary being, and the crudeness 


of his first notions respecting the nature of civil society, it will not 
appear extraordinary, that the acquirement of political Knowledge has 
been so extremely slow; or that public happiness has not been more 
rapidly and generally diffused. 


The perfection attained by the ancients, it is true, has ever afforded 

the imagination of the poetical historian a theme to deck with the 

choicest flowers of rhetoric; though the cool investigation of facts 

seems clearly to prove, that the civilization of the world, hitherto, 

has consisted rather in cultivating the taste, than in exercising the 
understanding. And were not these vaunted improvements also confined to 
a small corner of the globe, whilst, the political view of the wisest 
legislators seldom extending beyond the splendour and aggrandizement of 
their individual nation, they trampled with a ferocious affectation of 
patriotism on the most sacred rights of humanity? When the arts 

flourished in Greece, and literature began to shed it’s blandishments on 
society, the world was mostly inhabited by barbarians, who waged eternal 
war with their more polished neighbours, the imperfection of whose 
government sapping it’s foundation, the science of politics necessarily 
received a check in the bud—and when we find, likewise, the roman empire 
crumbling into atoms, from the germ of a deadly malady implanted in it’s 
vitals; whilst voluptuousness stopped the progress of civilization, 

which makes the perfection of the arts the dawn of science; we shall be 
convinced, that it demanded ages of improving reason and experience in 
moral philosophy, to clear away the rubbish, and exhibit the first 

principles of social order. 


We have probably derived our great superiority over those nations from 
the discovery of the polar attraction of the needle, the perfection 

which astronomy and mathematics have attained, and the fortunate 
invention of printing. For, whilst the revival of letters has added the 
collected wisdom of antiquity to the improvements of modern research, 
the latter most useful art has rapidly multiplied copies of the 
productions of genius and compilations of learning, bringing them within 
the reach of all ranks of men: the scientific discoveries also have not 
only led us to new worlds; but, facilitating the communication between 
different nations, the friction of arts and commerce have given to 
society the transcendently pleasing polish of urbanity; and thus, by a 
gradual softening of manners, the complexion of social life has been 
completely changed. But the remains of superstition, and the unnatural 
distinction of privileged classes, which had their origin in barbarous 
folly, still fettered the opinions of man, and sullied his native 

dignity; till several distinguished english writers discussed political 
subjects with the energy of men, who began to feel their strength; and, 


whilst only a rumour of these sentiments roused the attention and 
exercised the minds of some men of letters in France, a number of 
staunch disputants, who had more thoroughly digested them, fled from 
oppression, to put them to the test of experience in America. 


Locke, following the track of these bold thinkers, recommended in a more 
methodical manner religious toleration, and analyzed the principles of 
civil liberty: for in his definition of liberty we find the elements of 

_ The Declaration of the Rights of Man_, which, in spite of the fatal 
errours of ignorance, and the perverse obstinacy of selfishness, is now 
converting sublime theories into practical truths. 


The revolution, it is true, soon introduced the corruption, that has 

ever since been corroding british freedom.—Still, when the rest of 
Europe groaned under the weight of the most unjust and cruel laws, the 
life and property of englishmen were comparatively safe; and, if an 
impress-warrant respected the distinction of ranks, when the glory of 
England was at stake, splendid victories hid this flaw in the best 
existing constitution; and all exultingly recollected, that the life or 

liberty of a man never depended on the will of an individual. 


Englishmen were then, with reason, proud of their constitution; and, if 

this noble pride have degenerated into arrogance, when the cause became 
less conspicuous, it is only a venial lapse of human nature; to be 

lamented merely as it stops the progress of civilization, and leads the 
people to imagine, that their ancestors have done every thing possible 

to secure the happiness of society, and meliorate the condition of man, 
because they have done much. 


When learning was confined to a small number of the citizens of a state, 
and the investigation of it’s privileges was left to a number still 

smaller, governments seem to have acted, as if the people were formed 
only for them; and, ingeniously confounding their rights with 
metaphysical jargon, the luxurious grandeur of individuals has been 
supported by the misery of the bulk of their fellow creatures, and 
ambition gorged by the butchery of millions of innocent victims. 


The most artful chain of despotism has ever been supported by false 
notions of duty, enforced by those who were to profit by the cheat. Thus 
has the liberty of man been restrained; and the spontaneous flow of his 
feelings, which would have fertilized his mind, being choked at the 
source, he is rendered in the same degree unhappy as he is made 
unnatural. Yet, certain opinions, planted by superstition and despotism, 
hand in hand, have taken such deep root in our habits of thinking, it 


may appear daringly licentious, as well as presumptuous, to observe, 

that what is often termed virtue, is only want of courage to throw off 
prejudices, and follow the inclinations which fear not the eye of 

heaven, though they shrink from censure not founded on the natural 
principles of morality. But at no period has the scanty diffusion of 
knowledge permitted the body of the people to participate in the 
discussion of political science; and if philosophy at length have 

simplified the principles of social union, so as to render them easy to 

be comprehended by every sane and thinking being; if appears to me, that 
man may contemplate with benevolent complacency and becoming pride, the 
approaching reign of reason and peace. 


Besides, if men have been rendered unqualified to judge with precision 
of their civil and political rights, from the involved state in which 
sophisticating ignorance has placed them, and thus reduced to surrender 
their reasoning powers to noble fools, and pedantic knaves, it is not 
surprizing, that superficial observers have formed opinions unfavourable 
to the degree of perfection, which our intellectual faculties are able 

to attain, or that despotism should attempt to check the spirit of 

inquiry, which, with colossian strides, seems to be hastening the 
overthrow of oppressive tyranny and contumelious ambition. 


Nature having made men unequal, by giving stronger bodily and mental 
powers to one than to another, the end of government ought to be, to 
destroy this inequality by protecting the weak. Instead of which, it has 
always leaned to the opposite side, wearing itself out by disregarding 
the first principle of it’s organization. 


It appears to be the grand province of government, though scarcely 
acknowledged, so to hold the balance, that the abilities or riches of 
individuals may not interfere with the equilibrium of the whole. For, as 

it is vain to expect, that men should master their passions during the 
heat of action, legislators should have this perfection of laws ever in 
view, when, calmly grasping the interest of humanity, reason assures 
them, that their own is best secured by the security of the commonweal. 
The first social systems were certainly founded by passion; individuals 
wishing to fence round their own wealth or power, and make slaves of 
their brothers to prevent encroachment. Their descendants have ever been 
at work to solder the chains they forged, and render the usurpations of 
strength secure, by the fraud of partial laws: laws that can be 

abrogated only by the exertions of reason, emancipating mankind, by 
making government a science, instead of a craft, and civilizing the 

grand mass, by exercising their understandings about the most important 
objects of inquiry. 


After the revolution in 1688, however, political questions were no 

longer discussed in England on a broad scale; because that degree of 
liberty was enjoyed, which enabled thinking men to pursue without 
interruption their own business; or, if some men complained, they 
attached themselves to a party, and descanted on the unavoidable misery 
produced by contending passions. 


But in France the bitterness of oppression was mingled in the daily cup, 
and the serious folly of superstition, pampered by the sweat of labour, 
stared every man of sense in the face. Against superstition then did the 
writers contending for civil liberty principally direct their force, 

though the tyranny of the court increased with it’s viciousness. 


Voltaire leading the way, and ridiculing with that happy mixture of 

satire and gaiety, calculated to delight the french, the inconsistent 
puerilities of a puppet-show religion, had the art to attach the bells 

to the fool’s cap, which tinkled on every side, rousing the attention 

and piquing the vanity of his readers. Rousseau also ranged himself on 
the same side; and, praising his fanciful state of nature, with that 
interesting eloquence, which embellishes reasoning with the charms of 
sentiment, forcibly depicted the evils of a priest-ridden society, and 

the sources of oppressive inequality, inducing the men who were charmed 
with his language to consider his opinions. 


The talents of these two writers were particularly formed to effect a 
change in the sentiments of the french, who commonly read to collect a 
fund for conversation; and their biting retorts, and flowing periods, 

were retained in each head, and continually slipped off the tongue in 
numerous sprightly circles. 


In France, indeed, new opinions fly from mouth to mouth, with an 
electrical velocity, unknown in England; so that there is not such a 
difference between the sentiments of the various ranks in one country, 

as is observable in the originality of character to be found in the 

other. At our theatres, the boxes, pit, and galleries, relish different 
scenes; and some are condescendingly born by the more polished part of 
the audience, to allow the rest to have their portion of amusement. In 
France, on the contrary, a highly wrought sentiment of morality, 

probably rather romantic than sublime, produces a burst of applause, 
when one heart seems to agitate every hand. 


But men are not content merely to laugh at oppression, when they can 
scarcely catch from his gripe the necessaries of life; so that from 


writing epigrams on superstition, the galled french began to compose 
philippics against despotism. The enormous and iniquitous taxes, which 
the nobles, the clergy, and the monarch, levied on the people, turned 
the attention of benevolence to this main branch of government, and the 
profound treatise of the humane M. Quesnai produced the sect of the 
_economists_, the first champions for civil liberty. 


On the eve of the american war, the enlightened administration of the 
comptroller general Turgot, a man formed in this school, afforded France 
a glimpse of freedom, which, streaking the horizon of despotism, only 
served to render the contrast more striking. Eager to correct abuses, 
equally impolitic and cruel, this most excellent man, suffering his 

clear judgment to be clouded by his zeal, roused the nest of wasps, that 
rioted on the honey of industry in the sunshine of court favour; and he 
was obliged to retire from the office, which he so worthily filled. 
Disappointed in his noble plan of freeing France from the fangs of 
despotism, in the course of ten years, without the miseries of anarchy, 
which make the present generation pay very dear for the emancipation of 
posterity, he has nevertheless greatly contributed to produce that 
revolution in opinion, which, perhaps, alone can overturn the empire of 
tyranny. 


The idle caprices of an effeminate court had long given the tone to the 
awe-struck populace, who, stupidly admiring what they did not 
understand, lived on a _ vive le roi_, whilst his blood-sucking minions 
drained every vein, that should have warmed their honest hearts. 


But the irresistible energy of the moral and political sentiments of 

half a century, at last kindled into a blaze the illuminating rays of 

truth, which, throwing new light on the mental powers of man, and giving 
a fresh spring to his reasoning faculties, completely undermined the 
strong holds of priestcraft and hypocrisy. 


At this glorious era, the toleration of religious opinions in America, 
which the spirit of the times, when that continent was peopled with 
persecuted europeans, produced, aided, not a little, to diffuse these 
rational sentiments, and exhibited the phenomenon of a government 
established on the basis of reason and equality. The eyes of all Europe 
were watchfully fixed on the practical success of this experiment in 
political science; and whilst the crowns of the old world were drawing 
into their focus the hard-earned recompense of the toil and care of the 
simple citizens, who lived detached from courts, deprived of the 
comforts of life, the just reward of industry, or, palsied by 

oppression, pined in dirt and idleness; the anglo-americans appeared to 


be another race of beings, men formed to enjoy the advantages of 
society, and not merely to benefit those who governed; the use to which 
they had been appropriated in almost every state; considered only as the 
ballast which keeps the vessel steady, necessary, yet despised. So 
conspicuous in fact was the difference, that, when, frenchmen became the 
auxiliaries of those brave people, during their noble struggle against 

the tyrannical and inhuman ambition of the british court, it imparted to 
them that stimulus, which alone was wanting to give wings to freedom, 
who, hovering over France, led her indignant votaries to wreak their 
vengeance on the tottering fabric of a government, the foundation of 
which had been laid by benighted ignorance, and it’s walls cemented by 
the calamities of millions that mock calculation—and, in it’s ruins a 
system was entombed, the most baneful to human happiness and virtue. 


America fortunately found herself in a situation very different from all 
the rest of the world; for she had it in her power to lay the first 

stones of her government, when reason was venturing to canvass 
prejudice. Availing herself of the degree of civilization of the world, 

she has not retained those customs, which were only the expedients of 
barbarism; or thought that constitutions formed by chance, and 
continually patched up, were superiour to the plans of reason, at 

liberty to profit by experience. 


When society was first regulated, the laws could not be adjusted so as 

to take in the future conduct of it’s members, because the faculties of 
man are unfolded and perfected by the improvements made by society: 
consequently the regulations established as circumstances required were 
very imperfect. What then is to hinder man, at each epoch of 

civilization, from making a stand, and new modelling the materials, that 
have been hastily thrown into a rude mass, which time alone has 
consolidated and rendered venerable? 


When society was first subjugated to laws, probably by the ambition of 
some, and the desire of safety in all, it was natural for men to be 

selfish, because they were ignorant how intimately their own comfort was 
connected with that of others; and it was also very natural, that 

humanity, rather the effect of feeling than of reason, should have a 

very limited range. But, when men once see, clear as the light of 
heaven,—and | hail the glorious day from afar!—that on the general 
happiness depends their own, reason will give strength to the fluttering 
wings of passion, and men will “_do unto others, what they wish they 
should do unto them_.” 


What has hitherto been the political perfection of the world? In the two 


most celebrated nations it has only been a polish of manners, an 
extension of that family love, which is rather the effect of sympathy 

and selfish passions, than reasonable humanity. And in what has ended 
their so much extolled patriotism? In vain glory and barbarity—every 
page of history proclaims. And why has the enthusiasm for virtue thus 
passed away like the dew of the morning, dazzling the eyes of it’s 
admirers? Why?—because it was factitious virtue. 


During the period they had to combat against oppression, and rear an 
infant state, what instances of heroism do not the annals of Greece and 
Rome display! But it was merely the blaze of passion, “live smoke;” for 
after vanquishing their enemies, and making the most astonishing 
sacrifices to the glory of their country, they became civil tyrants, and 
preyed on the very society, for whose welfare it was easier to die, than 
to practise the sober duties of life, which insinuate through it the 
contentment that is rather felt than seen. Like the parents who forget 
all the dictates of justice and humanity, to aggrandize the very 

children whom they keep in a state of dependence, these heroes loved 
their country, because it was their country, ever showing by their 
conduct, that it was only a part of a narrow love of themselves. 


It is time, that a more enlightened moral love of mankind should 
supplant, or rather support physical affections. It is time, that the 

youth approaching manhood should be led by principles, and not hurried 
along by sensations—and then we may expect, that the heroes of the 
present generation, still having their monsters to cope with, will 

labour to establish such rational laws throughout the world, that men 

will not rest in the dead letter, or become artificial beings as they 
become civilized. 


We must get entirely clear of all the notions drawn from the wild 
traditions of original sin: the eating of the apple, the theft of 
Prometheus, the opening of Pandora’s box, and the other fables, too 
tedious to enumerate, on which priests have erected their tremendous 
structures of imposition, to persuade us, that we are naturally inclined 
to evil: we shall then leave room for the expansion of the human heart, 
and, | trust, find, that men will insensibly render each other happier 

as they grow wiser. It is indeed the necessity of stifling many of it’s 
most spontaneous desires, to obtain the factitious virtues of society, 
that makes man vicious, by depriving him of that dignity of character, 
which rests only on truth. For it is not paradoxical to assert, that the 
social virtues are nipt in the bud by the very laws of society. One 
principal of action is sufficient—Respect thyself—whether it be termed 
fear of God—religion; love of justice—morality; or, self-love—the desire 


of happiness. Yet, how can a man respect himself; and if not, how 
believe in the existence of virtue; when he is practising the daily 
shifts, which do not come under the cognisance of the law, in order to 
obtain a respectable situation in life? It seems, in fact, to be the 
business of a civilized man, to harden his heart, that on it he may 
sharpen the wit; which, assuming the appellation of sagacity, or 
cunning, in different characters, is only a proof, that the head is 

clear, because the heart is cold. 


Besides, one great cause of misery in the present imperfect state of 
society is, that the imagination, continually tantalized, becomes the 
inflated wen of the mind, draining off the nourishment from the vital 
parts. Nor would it, | think, be stretching the inference too far, to 
insist, that men become vicious in the same proportion as they are 
obliged, by the defects of society, to submit to a kind of self-denial, 
which ignorance, not morals, prescribes. 


But these evils are passing away; a new spirit has gone forth, to 
organise the body-politic; and where is the criterion to be found, to 
estimate the means, by which the influence of this spirit can be 
confined, now enthroned in the hearts of half the inhabitants of the 
globe? Reason has, at last, shown her captivating face, beaming with 
benevolence; and it will be impossible for the dark hand of despotism 
again to obscure it’s radiance, or the lurking dagger of subordinate 
tyrants to reach her bosom. The image of God implanted in our nature is 
now more rapidly expanding; and, as it opens, liberty with maternal wing 
seems to be soaring to regions far above vulgar annoyance, promising to 
shelter all mankind. 


It is a vulgar errour, built on a superficial view of the subject, 

though it seems to have the sanction of experience, that civilization 

can only go as far as it has hitherto gone, and then must necessarily 

fall back into barbarism. Yet thus much appears certain, that a state 

will infallibly grow old and feeble, if hereditary riches support 

hereditary rank, under any description. But when courts and 

primogeniture are done away, and simple equal laws are established, what 
is to prevent each generation from retaining the vigour of youth?—What 
can weaken the body or mind, when the great majority of society must 
exercise both, to earn a subsistence, and acquire respectability? 


The french revolution is a strong proof how far things will govern men, 
when simple principles begin to act with one powerful spring against the 
complicated wheels of ignorance; numerous in proportion to their 
weakness, and constantly wanting repair, because expedients of the 


moment are ever the spawn of cowardly folly, or the narrow calculations 
of selfishness. To elucidate this truth, it is not necessary to rake 

among the ashes of barbarous ambition; to show the ignorance and 
consequent folly of the monarchs, who ruled with a rod of iron, when the 
hordes of european savages began to form their governments; though the 
review of this portion of history would clearly prove, that narrowness 

of mind naturally produces ferociousness of temper. 


We may boast of the poetry of those ages, and of those charming flights 
of imagination, which, during the paroxysms of passion, flash out in 

those single acts of heroic virtue, that throw a lustre over a whole 
thoughtless life; but the cultivation of the understanding, in spite of 

these northern lights, appears to be the only way to tame men, whose 
restlessness of spirit creates the vicious passions, that lead to 

tyranny and cruelty. When the body is strong, and the blood warm, men do 
not like to think, or adopt any plan of conduct, unless broken-in by 
degrees: the force that has often spent itself in fatal activity becomes 

a rich source of energy of mind. 


Men exclaim, only noticing the evil, against the luxury introduced with 

the arts and sciences; when it is obviously the cultivation of these 

alone, emphatically termed the arts of peace, that can turn the sword 

into a ploughshare. War is the adventure naturally pursued by the idle, 
and it requires something of this species, to excite the strong emotions 
necessary to rouse inactive minds. Ignorant people, when they appear to 
reflect, exercise their imagination more than their understanding; 
indulging reveries, instead of pursuing a train of thinking; and thus 

grow romantic, like the croisaders; or like women, who are commonly idle 
and restless. 


If we turn then with disgust from ensanguined regal pomp, and the 
childish rareeshows that amuse the enslaved multitude, we shall feel 

still more contempt for the order of men, who cultivated their 

faculties, only to enable them to consolidate their power, by leading 

the ignorant astray; making the learning they concentrated in their 

cells, a more polished instrument of oppression. Struggling with so many 
impediments, the progress of useful knowledge for several ages was 
scarcely perceptible; though respect for the public opinion, that great 
softner of manners, and only substitute for moral principles, was 

gaining ground. 


The croisades, however, gave a shake to society, that changed it’s face; 
and the spirit of chivalry, assuming a new character during the reign of 
the gallant Francis the first, began to meliorate the ferocity of the 


ancient gauls and franks. The _ point d’honneur_ being settled, the 
character of a_gentleman_, held ever since so dear in France, was 
gradually formed; and this kind of bastard morality, frequently the only 
substitute for all the ties that nature has rendered sacred, kept those 
men within bounds, who obeyed no other law. 


The same spirit mixed with the sanguinary treachery of the Guises, and 
gave support to the manly dignity of Henry the fourth, on whom nature 
had bestowed that warmth of constitution, tenderness of heart, and 
rectitude of understanding, which naturally produce an energetic 
character.—A supple force, that, exciting love, commands esteem. 


During the ministry of Richelieu, when the dynasty of _favouritism_ 
commenced, the arts were patronized, and the italian mode of governing 
by intrigue tended to weaken bodies, polished by the friction of 

continual finesse. Dissimulation imperceptibly slides into falshood, and 
Mazarin, dissimulation personified, paved the way for the imposing pomp 
and false grandeur of the reign of the haughty and inflated Louis 14th; 
which, by introducing a taste for majestic frivolity, accelerated the 
perfection of that species of civilization, which consists in the 

refining of the senses at the expence of the heart; the source of all 

real dignity, honour, virtue, and every noble quality of the mind. 
Endeavouring to make bigotry tolerate voluptuousness, and honour and 
licentiousness shake hands, sight was lost of the line of distinction, 

or vice was hid under the mask of it’s correlative virtue. The glory of 
France, a bubble raised by the heated breath of the king, was the 

pretext for undermining happiness; whilst politeness took place of 
humanity, and created that fort of dependance, which leads men to barter 
their corn and wine, for unwholesome mixtures of they know not what, 
that, flattering a depraved appetite, destroy the tone of the stomach. 


The feudal taste for tournaments and martial feasts was now naturally 
succeeded by a fondness for theatrical entertainments; when feats of 
valour became too great an exertion of the weakened muscles to afford 
pleasure, and men found that resource in cultivation of mind, which 
renders activity of body less necessary to keep the stream of life from 
stagnating. 


All the pieces written at this period, except Moliere’s, reflected the 
manners of the court, and thus perverted the forming taste. That 
extraordinary man alone wrote on the grand scale of human passions, for 
mankind at large, leaving to inferiour authors the task of imitating the 
drapery of manners, which points out the _costume_ of the age. 


Corneille, like our Dryden, often tottering on the brink of absurdity 

and nonsense, full of noble ideas, which, crouding indistinctly on his 
fancy, he expresses obscurely, still delights his readers by sketching 
faint outlines of gigantic passions; and, whilst the charmed imagination 
is lured to follow him over enchanted ground, the heart is sometimes 
unexpectedly touched by a sublime or pathetic sentiment, true to nature. 


Racine, soon after, in elegant harmonious language painted the manners 
of his time, and with great judgement gave a picturesque cast to many 
unnatural scenes and factitious sentiments: always endeavouring to make 
his characters amiable, he is unable to render them dignified; and the 
refined morality, scattered throughout, belongs to the code of 

politeness rather than to that of virtue[1]. Fearing to stray from 

courtly propriety of behaviour, and shock a fastidious audience, the 
gallantry of his heroes interests only the gallant, and literary people, 
whose minds are open to different species of amusement. He was, in fact, 
the father of the french stage. Nothing can equal the fondness which the 
french suck in with their milk for public places, particularly the 

theatre; and this taste, giving the tone to their conduct, has produced 

so many stage tricks on the grand theatre of the nation, where old 
principles vamped up with new scenes and decorations, are continually 
represented. 


Their national character is, perhaps, more formed by their theatrical 
amusements, than is generally imagined: they are in reality the schools 
of vanity. And, after this kind of education, is it surprising, that 

almost every thing is said and done for stage effect? or that cold 
declamatory extasies blaze forth, only to mock the expectation with a 
show of warmth? 


Thus sentiments spouted from the lips come oftner from the head than the 
heart. Indeed natural sentiments are only the characters given by the 
imagination to recollected sensations; but the french, by the continual 
gratification of their senses, stifle the reveries of their imagination, 

which always requires to be acted upon by outward objects; and seldom 
reflecting on their feelings, their sensations are ever lively and 

transitory; exhaled by every passing beam, and dissipated by the 

slightest storm. 


If a relish for the broad mirth of _fun_ characterize the lower class of 
english, the french of every denomination are equally delighted with a 
phosphorical, sentimental gilding. This is constantly observable at the 
theatres. The passions are deprived of all their radical strength, to 
give smoothness to the ranting sentiments, which, with mock dignity, 


like the party-coloured rags on the shrivelled branches of the tree of 
liberty, stuck up in every village, are displayed as something very 
grand and significant. 


The wars of Louis were, likewise, theatrical exhibitions; and the 
business of his life was adjusting ceremonials, of which he himself 
became the dupe, when his grandeur was in the wane, and his animal 
spirits were spent[2]. But, towards the close even of his reign, the 
writings of Fenelon, and the conversation of his pupil, the duke of 
Burgundy, gave rise to different political discussions, of which the 
theoretical basis was the happiness of the people—till death, spreading 
a huge pall over the family and glory of Louis, compassion draws his 
faults under the same awful canopy, and we sympathize with the man in 
adversity, whose prosperity was pestiferous. 


Louis, by imposing on the senses of his people, gave a new turn to the 
chivalrous humour of the age: for, with the true spirit of quixotism, 

the french made a point of honour of adoring their king; and the glory 
of the _grand monarque_ became the national pride, even when it cost 
them most dear. 


As a proof of the perversion of mind at that period, and the false 
political opinions which prevailed, making the unhappy king the slave of 
his own despotism, it is sufficient to select one anecdote. 


Accourtier assures us,[3] that the most humiliating circumstance that 
ever happened to the king, and one of those which gave him most pain, 
was the publication of a memorial circulated with great diligence by his 
enemies throughout France. In this memorial the allies invited the 

french to demand the assembling of their ancient _states-general_. They 
tell them, “that the ambition and pride of the king were the only causes 
of the wars during his reign; and that, to secure themselves a lasting 
peace, it was incumbent on them not to lay down their arms till the 
states-general were convoked.” 


It almost surpasses belief to add, that, in spite of the imprisonment, 
exile, flight, or execution of two millions of french, this memorial 
produced little effect. But the king, who was severely hurt, took care 

to have a reply written[4]; though he might have comforted himself with 
the recollection, that, when they were last assembled, Louis XIII 
dismissed them with empty promises, forgotten as soon as made. 


The enthusiasm of the french, which, in general, hurries them from one 
extreme to another, at this time produced a total change of manners. 


During the regency, vice was not only bare-faced, but audacious; and the 
tide completely turned: the hypocrites were now all ranged on the other 
side, the courtiers, labouring to show their abhorrence of religious 
hypocrisy, set decency at defiance, and did violence to the modesty of 
nature, when they wished to outrage the squeamish puerilities of 
superstition. 


In the character of the regent we may trace all the vices and graces of 
false refinement; forming the taste by destroying the heart. Devoted to 
pleasure, he so soon exhausted the intoxicating cup of all it’s sweets, 
that his life was spent in searching amongst the dregs, for the novelty 
that could give a gasp of life to enjoyment. The wit, which at first was 
the zest of his nocturnal orgies, soon gave place, as flat, to the 
grossest excesses, in which the principal variety was flagitious 
immorality. And what has he done to rescue his name from obloquy, but 
protect a few debauched artists and men of letters? His goodness of 
heart only appeared in sympathy. He pitied the distresses of the people, 
when before his eyes; and as quickly forgot these yearnings of heart in 
his sensual stye. 


He often related, with great pleasure, an anecdote of the prior de 
Vendéme, who chanced to please a mistress of Charles II, and the king 
could only get rid of his rival by requesting Louis XIV to recall him. 


At those moments he would bestow the warmest praises on the english 
constitution; and seemed enamoured of liberty, though authorising at the 
time the most flagrant violations of property, and despotic arts of 

cruelty. The only good he did his country[5] arose from this frivolous 
circumstance; for introducing the fashion of admiring the english, he 

led men to read and translate some of their masculine writers, which 
greatly contributed to rouse the sleeping manhood of the french. His 
love of the fine arts, however, has led different authors to strew 

flowers over his unhallowed dust—fit emblem of the brilliant qualities, 
that ornamented only the soil on which they grew. 


The latter part of the reign of Louis XV is notorious for the same 
atrocious debaucheries, unvarnished by wit, over which modesty would 
fain draw a veil, were it not necessary to give the last touches to the 
portrait of that vile despotism, under the lash of which twenty-five 
millions of people groaned; till, unable to endure the increasing weight 
of oppression, they rose like a vast elephant, terrible in his anger, 
treading down with blind fury friends as well as foes. 


Impotence of body, and indolence of mind, rendered Louis XV the slave of 
his mistresses, who sought to forget his nauseous embraces in the arms 
of knaves, who found their account in caressing them. Every corner of 

the kingdom was ransacked to satiate these cormorants, who wrung the 
very bowels of industry, to give a new edge to sickly appetites; 

corrupting the morals whilst breaking the spirit of the nation. 


CHAPTER II. 
MARIE-ANTOINETTE. LOUIS XVI. ADMINISTRATION OF NECKER, AND OF CALONNE. 
NOTABLES CONVENED. CALONNE DISGRACED,—AND OBLIGED TO FLEE THE 
KINGDOM. 
HIS CHARACTER. CAUSES OF THE ENSLAVED STATE OF EUROPE. 


During this general depravation of manners, the young and beautiful 
_dauphine_ arrived; and was received with a kind of idolatrous 
adoration, only to be seen in France; for the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, literally speaking, could think and talk of nothing else; 

and in their eagerness to pay homage, or gratify affectionate curiosity, 
an immense number were killed. 


In such a voluptuous atmosphere, how could she escape contagion? The 
profligacy of Louis XIV, when love and war were his amusements, was 
soberness, compared with the capricious intemperance of the inebriated 
imagination at this period. Madame du Barry was then in the zenith of 
her power, which quickly excited the jealousy of this princess, whose 
strongest passion was that intolerable family pride, which heated the 
blood of the whole house of Austria. An inclination for court intrigue, 
under the mask of the most profound dissimulation, to preserve the 
favour of Louis XV, was instantly called into action; and it soon became 
the only business of her life, either to gratify resentment, or cheat 

the satiety, which the continual and unrestrained indulgence of pleasure 
produced. 


Her character thus formed, when she became absolute mistress, the court 
of the passive Louis, not only the most dissolute and abandoned that 

ever displayed the folly of royalty, but audaciously negligent with 

respect to that attention to decency, which is necessary to delude the 
vulgar, was deserted by all persons, who had any regard for their moral 
character, or the decorum of appearances. Constrained by the 
_etiquette_, which made the principal part of the imposing grandeur of 


Louis XIV, the queen wished to throw aside the cumbersome brocade of 
ceremony, without having discernment enough to perceive, that it was 
necessary to lend mock dignity to a court, where there was not 
sufficient virtue, or native beauty, to give interest or respectability 

to simplicity. The harlot is seldom such a fool as to neglect her 
meretricious ornaments, unless she renounces her trade; and the 
pageantry of courts is the same thing on a larger scale. The lively 
predilection, likewise, of the queen for her native country, and love 

for her brother Joseph, to whom she repeatedly sent considerable sums, 
purloined from the public, tended greatly to inspire the most ineffable 
contempt for royalty, now stript of the frippery which had concealed 

it's deformity: and the sovereign disgust excited by her ruinous vices, 
completely destroying all reverence for that majesty, to which power 
alone lent dignity, contempt soon produced hatred. 


The infamous transaction of the necklace, in which she was probably the 
dupe of the knaves she fostered, exasperated also both the nobility and 
the clergy; and, with her messalinian feasts at _Trianon_, made her the 
common mark of ridicule and satire. 


The attention of the people once roused was not permitted to sleep; for 
fresh circumstances daily occurred, to give a new spring to discussions, 
that the most iniquitous and heavy taxes brought home to every bosom; 
till the extravagance of the royal family became the general subject of 
sharpening execrations. 


The king, who had not sufficient resolution to support the 

administration of Turgot, whom his disposition for moderation had 
chosen, being at a loss what measures to take, called to the helm the 
plausible Necker. He, only half comprehending the plans of his able 
predecessor, was led by his vanity cautiously to adopt them; first 
publishing his _Comte-rendu_, to clear the way to popularity. This work 
was read with astonishing rapidity by all ranks of men; and alarming the 
courtiers, Necker was, in his turn, dismissed. He retired to write his 
observations on the administration of the finances, which kept alive the 
spirit of inquiry, that afterwards broke the talisman of courts, and 
showed the disenchanted multitude, that those, whom they had been taught 
to respect as supernatural beings, were not indeed men—but monsters; 
deprived by their station of humanity, and even sympathy. 


Several abortive attempts were then made by two succeeding ministers, to 
keep alive public credit, and find resources to supply the expenditure 

of the state, and the dissipation of the court, when the king was 

persuaded to place the specious Calonne at the head of these embarrassed 


affairs. 


During the prodigal administration of this man, who acted with an 
audacity peculiar to the arrogance common in men of superficial yet 
brilliant talents, every consideration was sacrificed to the court; the 
splendid folly and wanton prodigality of which eclipsing all that has 
been related in history, or told in romance, to amuse wondering fools, 
only served to accelerate the destruction of public credit, and hasten 
the revolution, by exciting the clamourous indignation of the people. 
Numberless destructive expedients of the moment brought money into the 
state coffers, only to be dissipated by the royal family, and it’s train 

of parasites; till all failing, the wish of still supporting himself in 

a situation so desirable as that of comptroller general of the finances, 
determined him to convene an assembly of _notables_: whose very 
appellation points them out as men in the aristocratical interest. 


Louis XVI, with a considerable portion of common sense, and a desire to 
promote useful reformation, though always governed by those around him, 
gave without hesitation the necessary orders for calling together the 
assembly, that afforded the wearied nation the most pleasing prospect, 
because it was a new one; but conveyed to their astonished minds at the 
same time the knowledge of the enormity of a _deficit_, which a series 

of vice and folly had augmented beyond all precedent. 


The immoralities of Calonne, however, had created a general distrust of 
all his designs: but with an overweening presumption, the characteristic 
of the man, he still thought, that he could dexterously obtain the 
supplies wanted to keep the wheels of government in motion, and quiet 
the clamours of the nation, by proposing the equalization of taxes; 
which, humbling the nobility and dignified clergy, who were thus to be 
brought down from their privileged height, to the level of citizens, 

could not fail to be grateful to the rest of the nation. And the 
parliaments, he concluded, would not dare to oppose his system, lest 
they should draw on themselves the distrust and hatred of the public. 


Without canvassing Calonne’s intentions, which the most enlarged 
charity, after his former extravagance, can scarcely suppose to have 
been the interest of the people, moderate men imagined this project 
might have been productive of much good; giving the french all the 
liberty they were able to digest; and, warding off the tumults that have 
since produced so many disastrous events, whilst coolly preparing them 
for the reception of more, the effervescence of vanity and ignorance 
would not have rendered their heads giddy, or their hearts savage. Yet 
some sensible observers, on the contrary, rather adopted the opinion, 


that as the people had discovered the magnitude of the _deficit_, they 
were now persuaded, that a specific remedy was wanting, _a new 
constitution_; to cure the evils, which were the excrescences of a 
gigantic tyranny, that appeared to be draining away the vital juices of 
labour, to fill the insatiable jaws of thousands of fawning slaves and 
idle sycophants. But though the people might, for the present, have been 
satisfied with this salutary reform, which would gradually have had an 
effect, reasoning from analogy, that the financier did not take, into 

his account, the nobility were not sufficiently enlightened to listen to 
the dictates of justice or prudence. It had been, indeed, the system of 
ministers, ever since Richelieu, to humble the nobles, to increase the 
power of the court; and as the ministry, the generals, and the bishops, 
were always noble, they aided to support the favourite, who depressed 
the whole body, only for the chance of individual preferment. But this 
bare-faced attempt to abolish their privileges raised a nest of hornets 
about his ears, eager to secure the plunder on which they lived; for by 
what other name can we call the pensions, places and even estates of 
those who, taxing industry, rioted in idleness duty free[6]? 


An approaching national bankruptcy was the ostensible reason assigned 
for the convening of the _notables_ in 1787; but the convocation, in 
truth, ought to be ascribed to the voice of reason, founded through the 
organ of twenty-five millions of human beings, who, though under the 
fetters of a detestable tyranny, felt, that the crisis was at hand, when 

the rights of man, and his dignity ascertained were to be enthroned on 
the eternal basis of justice and humanity. 


The _notables_, once assembled, being sensible, that their conduct would 
be inspected by an awakened public, now on the watch, scrupulously 
examined into every national concern; and seriously investigated the 
causes, that had produced the _deficit_, with something like the 
independent spirit of freemen. To their inquiries, however, the minister 
gave only the evasive reply, ‘that he had acted in obedience to the 
pleasure of the king:’ when it was notorious to all Europe, that his 

majesty was merely a cipher at Versailles; and even the accusation 
brought against Calonne, by La Fayette, of exchanging the national 
domains, and appropriating millions of it’s revenue to gratify the 

queen, the count d’Artois, and the rest of the cabal, who kept him in 

place, was generally believed. In fact, the state had been fleeced, to 
support the unremitting demands of the queen; who would have dismembered 
France, to aggrandize Austria, and pamper her favourites. Thus the court 
conniving at peculation, the minister played a sure game; whilst the 
honest labourer was groaning under a thousand abuses, and yielding the 
solace of his industry, or the hoards, which youthful strength had 


reserved for times of scarcity or decrepit age, to irritate the 
increasing wants of a thoughtless, treacherous princess, and the avarice 
of her unprincipled agents. 


This artful, though weak, machiavelian politician suffered no other 
person to approach the king; who, seduced into confidence by his 
colloquial powers, could not avoid being dazzled by his plausible 
schemes. He had, nevertheless, a powerful enemy to contend with, in M. 
de Breteuil; who, having gratified some of the little passions of the 
dauphine, during her first struggles for dominion, was now protected by 
the absolute power of the queen. Endeavouring to measure his strength 
with her’s, the minister was discomfited; and the whole swarm of 
flatterers, who had partaken of the spoil of rapine, were instantly 

alert to open the eyes of Louis, over which they had long been 

scattering poppies, and soon convinced him of the perfidy of his 
favourite; whilst the two privileged orders joined their forces, to 
overwhelm their common enemy, attending to their vengeance at the very 
time they followed the dictates of prudence. 


The accusations of La Fayette served, perhaps, as the ostensible reason 
with the public, and even with the king; yet it can hardly be supposed, 
that they had any effect on the cabal, who invented, or connived at the 
plans necessary to raise a continual supply for their pleasures. The 

fact is, that, most probably being found unequal to the task, or no 

longer choosing to be a docile instrument of mischief, he was thrown 
aside as unfit for use. 


Disgraced, he quickly retired to his estate; but was not long permitted 
to struggle with the malady of exiled ministers, in the gloomy silence 
of inactivity; for, hearing that he had been denounced by the 
parliament, he fled in a transport of rage out of the kingdom, covered 
with the execrations of an injured people, in whose hatred, or 
admiration, the mellowed shades of reflection are seldom seen. 


The extravagance of his administration exceeded that of any other 
scourge of France; yet it does not appear, that he was actuated by a 

plan, or even desire, of enriching himself. So far from it, with wild 
prodigality he seems to have squandered away the vast sums he extorted 
by force or fraud, merely to gratify or purchase friends and dependents; 
till, quite exhausted, he was obliged to have recourse to Necker’s 
scheme of loans. But not possessing like him the confidence of the 
public, he could not with equal facility obtain a present supply, the 

weight of which would be thrown forward to become a stumbling-block to 
his successors. Necker, by the advantageous terms which he held out to 


money-holders, had introduced a pernicious system of stock-jobbing, that 
was slowly detected, because those who could best have opened the eyes 
of the people were interested to keep them closed.—Still Calonne could 
not induce the same body of men to trust to his offers; which, not 

choosing to accept, they made a point of discrediting, to secure the 
interest and exorbitant premiums that were daily becoming due. 


With an uncommon quickness of comprehension, and audacity in pursuing 
crude schemes, rendered plausible by a rhetorical flow of words, 
Calonne, a strong representative of the national character, seems rather 
to have wanted principles than feelings of humanity; and to have been 
led astray more by vanity and the love of pleasure, which imperceptibly 
smooth away moral restraints, than by those deep plans of guilt, that 
force men to see the extent of the mischief they are hatching, whilst 

the crocodile is still in the egg. Yet, as mankind ever judge by events, 
the inconsiderate presumption, if not the turpitude of his conduct, 
brought on him universal censure: for, at a crisis when the general 
groans of an oppressed nation proclaimed the disease of the state, and 
even when the government was on the verge of dissolution, did he not 
waste the treasures of his country, forgetful not only of moral 
obligations, but the ties of honour, of that regard for the tacit 

confidence of it’s citizens, which a statesman ought to hold sacred? 
since which he has been caressed at almost every court in Europe, and 
made one of the principal agents of despotism in the croisades against 
the infant liberty of France. 


Reflecting on the conduct of the tools of courts, we are enabled ina 

great measure to account for the slavery of Europe; and to discover, 

that it’s misery has not arisen more from the imperfection of 

civilization, than from the fallacy of those political systems, which 
necessarily made the favourite of the day a knavish tyrant, eager to 
amass riches sufficient to save himself from oblivion, when the honours, 
so hardly wrestled for, should be torn from his brow. Besides, whilst 
ministers have found impunity in the omnipotence, which the seal of 
power gave them, and in the covert fear of those who hoped one day to 
enjoy the same emoluments, they have been led by the prevalence of 
depraved manners, to the commission of every atrocious folly. Kings have 
been the dupes of ministers, of mistresses, and secretaries, not to 

notice sly valets and cunning waiting-maids, who are seldom idle; and 
these are most venal, because they have least independence of character 
to support; till in the circle of corruption no one can point out the 

first mover. Hence proceeds the great tenacity of courts to support 

them; hence originates their great objection to republican forms of 
government, which oblige their ministers to be accountable for 


delinquency; and hence, likewise, might be traced their agonizing fears 
of the doctrine of civil equality. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


"Ah, am yes, Mr. Speed, is it not?... Welcome, sir! Welcome to 

Millstead!" Kenneth Speed gripped the other's hand and smiled. He was a 
tall passably good-looking fellow in his early twenties, bright-eyed and 
brown-haired. At the moment he was feeling somewhat nervous, and always 
when he felt nervous he did things vigorously, as if to obscure his 

secret trepidation. Therefore when he took hold of the soft moist hand 

that was offered him he grasped it in such a way that its possessor 

winced and gave a perceptible gasp. 


"Delighted to meet you, sir," said the young man, briskly, and his 

voice, like his action, was especially vigorous because of nervousness. 

It was not nervousness of interviewing a future employer, or of 

receiving social initiation into a new world; still less was it due to 

any consciousness of personal inferiority; it was an intellectual 
nervousness, based on an acute realisation of the exact moment when life 
turns a fresh corner which may or may not lead into a blind alley. And 

as Kenneth Speed felt the touch of this clammy elderly hand, he 
experienced a sudden eager desire to run away, out of the dark study and 
through the streets to the railway-station whence he had come. Absurd 
and ignoble desire, he told himself, shrugging his shoulders slightly as 

if to shake off an unpleasant sensation. He saw the past 

kaleidoscopically, the future as a mere vague following-up of the 
immediate present. A month ago he had been a resident undergraduate at 
Cambridge. Now he was Kenneth Speed, B.A., Arts' Master at Millstead 
School. The transformation seemed to him for the time being all that was 
in life. 


It was a dull glowering day towards the end of April, most appropriately 
melancholy for the beginning of term. It was one of those days when the 
sun had been bright very early, and by ten o'clock the sky dappled with 


white clouds; by noon the whiteness had dulled and spread to leaden 
patches of grey; now, at mid-afternoon, a cold wintry wind rolled them 
heavily across the sky and piled them on to the deep gloom of the 
horizon. The Headmaster's study, lit from three small windows through 
which the daylight, filtered by the thick spring foliage of lime trees, 
struggled meagrely, was darker even than usual, and Speed, peering 
around with hesitant inquisitive eyes, received no more than a confused 
impression of dreariness. He could see the clerical collar of the man 
opposite gleaming like a bar of ivory against an ebony background. 


The voice, almost as soft and clammy as the hand, went on: "| hope you 
will be very comfortable here, Mr. Speed. We are--um yes--an old 
foundation, and we have our--um yes--our traditions--and--um--so 
forth.... You will take music and drawing, | understand?" 


"That was the arrangement, | believe." 


His eyes, by now accustomed to the gloom, saw over the top of the 
dazzling white collar a heavy duplicated chin and sharp clean-cut lips, 

lips in which whatever was slightly gentle was also slightly shrewd. 

Above them a huge promontory of a nose leaned back into deep-set eyes 
that had each a tiny spark in them that pierced the dusk like the 

gleaming tips of a pair of foils. And over all this a wide blue-veined 
forehead curved on to a bald crown on which the light shone mistily. 
There was fascination of a sort in the whole impression; one felt that 

the man might be almost physically a part of the dark study, 

indissolubly one with the leather-bound books and the massive mahogany 
pedestal-desk; a Pope, perhaps, in a Vatican born with him. And when he 
moved his finger to push a bell at his elbow Speed started as if the 
movement had been in some way sinister. 


"Ah yes, that will be all right--um--music and drawing. 
Perhaps--um--commercial geography for the--um--lower forms, eh?" 


"I'm afraid | don't know much about commercial geography." 


"Oh, well--um yes--I suppose not. Still--easy to acquire, you know. Oh 
yes, quite easy... Come in...." 


This last remark, uttered in a peculiar treble wail, was in response to 
a soft tap at the door. It opened and a man stepped into the shadows and 


made his way to the desk with cat-like stealthiness. 


"Light the gas, Potter... And by the way, Mr. Speed will be in to 


dinner." He turned to the young man and said, as if the enquiry were 
merely a matter of form: "You'll join us for dinner to-night, won't 
you?" 


Speed replied: "I shall be delighted." 


He wondered then what it was in the dark study that made him feel eerily 
sensitive and observant; so that, for instance, to watch Potter standing 
on a chair and lighting the incandescent globes was to feel vividly and 
uncannily the man's feline grace of movement. And what was it in the 
Headmaster's quivering blade-like eyes that awakened the wonder as to 
what these dark book-lined walls had seen in the past, what strange, 
furtive conversations they had heard, what scenes of pity and terror and 
fright and, might be, of blind suffering they had gazed upon? 


The globes popped into yellow brilliance. The dark study took sudden 
shape and coherence; the shadows were no longer menacing. And the 
Headmaster, the Reverend Bruce Ervine, M.A., D.D., turned out to be no 
more than a plump apoplectic-looking man with a totally bald head. 


Speed's eyes, blinking their relief, wandered vacantly over the 
bookshelves. He noticed Gibbon's "Decline and Fall" in twelve volumes, 
the Expositor's Bible in twenty volumes, the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 
forty volumes, a long shelf of the Loeb classical series, and a huge 
group of lexicons surmounting like guardian angels a host of small 
school text-books. 


"Dinner is at seven, then Mr. Speed. We--we do not dress--except for--um 
yes--for special occasions.... If you--um--have nothing to do this 
afternoon--you might find a stroll into the town interesting--there are 
some Roman--um--earthworks that are extremely--um yes--extremely 
fascinating. Oh yes, really... Harrington's the stationers will sell you 

a guide.... | don't think there are any--um--duties we need trouble you 
with until to-morrow ... um yes ... Seven o'clock then, Mr. Speed..." 


"| shall be there, sir." 


He bowed slightly and backed himself through the green-baize double 
doors into the stone corridor. 


He climbed the stone flights of steps that led to the School House 
dormitories and made his way to the little room in which, some hours 
earlier, the school porter, squirming after tips, had deposited his 

trunks and suit-case. Over the door, in neat white letters upon a black 
background, he read: "Mr. K. Speed."--It seemed to him almost the name 
of somebody else. He looked at it, earnestly and contemplatively, until 

he saw that a small boy was staring at him from the dormitory doorway at 
the end of the passage. That would never do; it would be fatal to appear 
eccentric. He walked into the room and shut the door behind him. He was 
alone now and could think. He saw the bare distempered walls with 
patches of deeper colour where pictures had been hung; the table covered 
with a green-baize cloth; the shabby pedestal-desk surmounted by a 
dilapidated inkstand; the empty fire-grate into which somebody, as if in 
derision, had cast quantities of red tissue-paper. An inner door opened 
into a small bedroom, and here his critical eye roved over the plain 

deal chest of drawers, the perfunctory wash-hand stand (it was expected, 
no doubt, that masters would wash in the prefects' bathroom), and the 
narrow iron bed with the hollow still in it that last term's occupant 

had worn. He carried his luggage in through the separating door and 
began to unpack. 


But he was quite happy. He had always had the ambition to be a master at 
a public-school. He had dreamed about it; he was dreaming about it now. 
He was bursting with new ideas and new enthusiasms, which he hoped would 
be infectious, and Millstead, which was certainly a good school, would 
doubtless give him his chance. Something in Ervine's dark study had 
momentarily damped his enthusiasm, but only momentarily; and in any case 
he was not afraid of an uncomfortable bed or of a poorly-furnished room. 
When he had been at Millstead a little while he would, he decided, 

import some furniture from home; it would not, however, be wise to do 
everything in a hurry. For the immediate present a few photographs on 

the mantelpiece, Medici prints on the walls, a few cushions, books of 
course, and his innumerable undergraduate pipes and tobacco-jars, would 
wreak a sufficiently pleasant transformation. 


He looked through the open lattice-windows and saw, three storeys below, 
the headmaster's garden, the running-track, and beyond that the smooth 
green of the cricket-pitch. Leaning out and turning his head sharply to 

the left he could see the huge red blocks of Milner's and Lavery's, the 

two other houses, together with the science buildings and the squat 
gymnasium. He felt already intimate with them; he anticipated in a sense 
the peculiar closeness of their relationship with his life. Their very 


bricks and mortar might, if he let them, become part of his inmost soul. 
He would walk amongst them secretly and knowingly, familiar with every 
step and curve of their corridors, growing each day more intimate with 
them until one day, might be, he should be a part of them as darkly and 
mysteriously as Ervine had become a part of his study. Would he? He 
shrank instinctively from such a final absorption of himself. And yet 
already he was conscious of fascination, of something that would 
permeate his life subtly and tremendously--that must do so, whether he 
willed it or not. And as he leaned his head out of the window he felt 

big cold drops of rain. 


He shut the windows and resumed unpacking. Just as he had finished 
everything except the hanging up of some of the pictures, he heard the 
School clock chime the hour of four. He recollected that the porter had 
told him that tea could be obtained in the Masters' Common-Room at that 
hour. It was raining heavily now, so that a walk into the town, even 

with the lure of old Roman earthworks, was unattractive. Besides, he 

felt just pleasantly hungry. He washed his hands and descended the four 
long flights to the ground-floor corridors. 


The Masters' Common-Room was empty save for a diminutive man reading the 
_Farmer and Stockbreeder_. As Speed entered the little man turned round 

in his chair and looked at him. Speed smiled and said, still with a 

trace of that almost boisterous nervousness: "I hope I'm not intruding." 


The little man replied: "Oh, not at all. Come and sit down. Are you 
having tea?" 


"Yes." 

"Then perhaps we can have it together. You're Speed, aren't you?" 
"Yes." 

“Thought so. I'm Pritchard. Science and maths." 


He said that with the air of making a vivid epigram. He had small, 
rather feminine features, and a complexion dear as a woman's. Moreover 


he nipped out his words, as it were, with a delicacy that was almost 
wholly feminine, and that blended curiously with his far-reaching 
contralto voice. 

He pressed a bell by the mantelpiece. 

"That'll fetch Potter," he said. "Potter's the Head's man, but the Head 
is good enough to lend him to us for meals. | daresay we'll be alone. 
The rest won't come before they have to." 

"Why do you, then?" enquired Speed, laughing a little. 

"Me?--Oh, I'm the victim of the railway time-table. If I'd caught a later 
train | shouldn't have arrived here till to-morrow. | come from the Isle 
of Man. Where do you come from?" 


"Little place in Essex." 


"You're all right then. Perhaps you'll be able to manage a week-end home 
during the term. What's the Head put you on to?" 


"Oh, drawing and music. And he mentioned commercial geography, but I'm 
not qualified for that." 


"Bless you, you don't need to be. It's only exports and imports... 
Potter, tea for two, please.... And some toast... Public-school man 
yourself, | suppose." 

"Yes." 

"Here?" 

"No." 

"Where, then, if you don't object to my questions?" 

"Harrow." 

Pritchard whistled. 

After Potter had reappeared with the tea, he went on: "You know, Speed, 
we've had a bit of gossip here about you. Before the vac. started. 


Something that the Head's wife let out one night when Ransome--he's the 
classics Master--went there to dinner. She rather gave Ransome the 


impression that you were a bit of a millionaire." 


Speed coloured and said hastily: "Oh, not at all. She's quite mistaken, 
| assure you." 


Pritchard paused, teacup in hand. "But your father is Sir Charles Speed, 
isn't he?" 


"Ye S . " 


The assent was grudging and a trifle irritated. Speed helped himself to 
toast with an energy that gave emphasis to the monosyllable. After 
munching in silence for some minutes he said: "Don't forget I'm far more 
curious about Millstead than you have any right to be about me. Tell me 
about the place." 


"My dear fellow, I----" his voice sank to a melodramatic whisper--"| 
positively daren't tell you anything while _that_ fellow's about." (He 
jerked his head in the direction of the pantry cupboard inside which 
Potter could be heard sibilantly cleaning the knives.) "He's got ears 
that would pierce a ten-inch wall. But if you want to make a friend of 
me come up to my room to-night--I'm over the way in Milner's--and we'll 
have a pipe and a chat before bedtime." 


Speed said: "Sorry. But I'm afraid | can't to-night. Thanks all the 
same, though. I'm dining at the Head's." 


Pritchard's eyes rounded, and once again he emitted a soft whistle. "Oh, 
you are, are you?" he said, curiously, and he seemed ever so slightly 
displeased. He was silent for a short time; then, toying facetiously 

with a slab of cake, he added: "Well, be sure and give Miss Ervine my 
love when you get there." 


"Miss Ervine?" 

"Herself." 

Speed said after a pause: "What's she like?" Again Pritchard jerked his 
head significantly towards the pantry cupboard. "Mustn't talk shop here, 
old man. Besides you'll find out quite soon enough what she's like." 

He took up the _Farmer and Stockbreeder_ and said, in rather a loud 


tone, as if for Potter's benefit to set a label of innocuousness upon 
the whole of their conversation: "Don't know if you're at all interested 


in farming, Speed?--| am. My brother's got a little farm down in 
Herefordshire..." 


They chatted about farming for some time, while Potter wandered about 
preparing the long tables for dinner. Speed was not especially 
interested, and after a while excused himself by mentioning some letters 
that he must write. He came to the conclusion that he did not want to 
make a friend of Pritchard. 


At a quarter to seven he sank into the wicker armchair in his room and 
gazed pensively at the red tissue-paper in the fire-grate. He had just a 
few minutes with nothing particular to do in them before going 
downstairs to dinner at the Head's. He was ready dressed and groomed for 
the occasion, polished up to that pitch of healthy cleanliness and 
sartorial efficiency which the undergraduate of not many weeks before 
had been wont to present at University functions of the more fashionable 
sort. He looked extraordinarily young, almost boyish, in his smartly cut 
lounge suit and patent shoes; he thought so himself as he looked in the 
mirror--he speculated a little humorously whether the head-prefect would 
look older or younger than he did. He remembered Pritchard's 
half-jocular reference to Miss Ervine; he supposed from the way 
Pritchard had mentioned her that she was some awful spectacled 
blue-stocking of a girl--schoolmasters' daughters were quite often like 
that. On the whole he was looking forward to seven o'clock, partly 
because he was eager to pick up more of the threads of Millstead life, 
and partly because he enjoyed dining out. 


Out in the corridor and in the dormitories and down the stone steps 
various sounds told him, even though he did not know Millstead, that the 
term had at last begun. He could hear the confused murmur of boyish 
voices ascending in sudden gusts from the rooms below; every now and 
then footsteps raced past his room and were muffled by the webbing on 
the dormitory floor; he heard shouts and cries of all kinds, from 

shrillest treble to deepest bass, rising and falling ceaselessly amid 

the vague jangle of miscellaneous sound. Sometimes a particular voice or 
group of voices would become separate from the rest, and then he could 
pick up scraps of conversation, eager salutations, boisterous chaff, 
exchanged remarks about vacation experiences, all intermittent and 


punctuated by the noisy unpacking of suit-cases and the clatter of 
water-jugs in their basins. He was so young that he could hardly believe 
that he was a Master now and not a schoolboy. 


The school-clock commenced to chime the hour. He rose, took a last view 
of himself in the bedroom mirror, and went out into the corridor. A 

small boy carrying a large bag collided with him outside the door and 
apologised profusely. He said, with a laugh: "Oh, don't mention it." 


He knew that the boy would recount the incident to everybody in the 
dormitory. In fact, as he turned the corner to descend the steps he 
caught a momentary glimpse of the boy standing stock still in the 
corridor gazing after him. He smiled as he went down. 


He went round to the front entrance of the Headmaster's house and rang 
the bell. It was a curious house, the result of repeated architectural 
patchings and additions; its ultimate incongruity had been softened and 
mellowed by ivy and creeper of various sorts, so that it bore the sad 

air of a muffled-up invalid. Potter opened the door and admitted him 
with stealthy precision. While he was standing in the hall and being 
relieved of his hat and gloves he had time to notice the Asiatic and 
African bric-a-brac which, scattered about the walls and tables, bore 
testimony to Doctor Ervine's years as a missionary in foreign fields. 
Then, with the same feline grace, Potter showed him into the 
drawing-room. 


It was a moderate-sized apartment lit by heavy old-fashioned gas 
chandeliers, whose peculiar and continuous hissing sound emphasised the 
awkwardness of any gap in the conversation. A baby-grand piano, with its 
sound-board closed and littered with music and ornaments, and various 
cabinets of china and curios, were the only large articles of furniture; 

chairs and settees were sprinkled haphazard over the central area round 
the screened fireplace. As Speed entered, with Potter opening the door 

for him and intoning sepulchrally: "Mr. Speed," an answering creak of 
several of the chairs betrayed the fact that the room was occupied. 


Then the Head rose out of his armchair, book of some sort in hand, and 
came forward with a large easy smile. 


"Urn, yes--Mr. Speed--so glad--um, yes--may | introduce you to my 
wife?--Lydia, this is Mr. Speed!" 


At first glance Speed was struck with the magnificent appropriateness of 
the name Lydia. She was a pert little woman, obviously competent; the 
sort of woman who is always suspected of twisting her husband round her 
little finger. She was fifty if she was a day, yet she dressed with a 

dash of the young university blue-stocking; an imitation so insolent 

that one assumed either that she was younger than she looked or that 
some enormous brain development justified the eccentricity. She had 
rather sharp blue eyes that were shrewd rather than far-seeing, and her 
hair, energetically dyed, left one in doubt as to what colour nature had 
ever accorded it. At present it was a dull brown that had streaks of 

black and grey. 


She said, in a voice that though sharp was not unpretty: "I'm delighted 
to meet you, Mr. Speed. You must make yourself at home here, you know." 


The Head murmured: "Um, yes, most certainly. At home--um, yes... Now let 
me introduce you to my daughter... Helen, this is--um--Mr. Speed." 


Agirl was staring at him, and he did not then notice much more than the 
extreme size and brightness of her blue eyes; that, and some 
astonishingly vague quality that cannot be more simply described than as 
a sense of continually restrained movement, so that, looking with his 
mind's eye at everybody else in the world, he saw them suddenly grown 
old and decrepit. Her bright golden hair hung down her back in a 
rebellious cascade; that, however, gave no clue to her age. The curious 
serene look in her eyes was a woman's (her mother's, no doubt), while 
the pretty half-mocking curve of her lips was still that of a young and 
fantastically mischievous child. In reality she was twenty, though she 
looked both older and younger. 


She said, in a voice so deep and sombre that Speed recoiled suddenly as 
though faced with something uncanny: "How are you, Mr. Speed?" 


He bowed to her and said, gallantly: "Delighted to be in Millstead, Miss 
Ervine." 


The Head murmured semi-consciously: "Um, yes, delightful 
place--especially in summer weather--trees, you know--beautiful to sit 
out on the cricket ground--um, yes, very beautiful indeed..." 


Potter opened the door to announce that dinner was served. 


Vi 


As Mrs. Ervine and the girl preceded them out of the room Speed heard 
the latter say: "Clare's not come yet, mother."--Mrs. Ervine replied, a 
trifle acidly: "Well, my dear, we can't wait for her. | suppose she knew 

it was at seven..." 


The Head, taking Speed by the arm with an air of ponderous intimacy, was 
saying: "Don't know whether you've a good reading voice, Speed. If so, 
we must have you for the lessons in morning chapel." 


Speed was mumbling something appropriate and the Head was piloting him 
into the dining-room when Potter appeared again, accompanied by a 
dark-haired girl, short in stature and rather pale-complexioned. She 
seemed quite unconcerned as she caught up the tail end of the procession 
into the dining-room and remarked casually: "How are you, Doctor 
Ervine?--So sorry I'm a trifle late. Friday, you know,--rather a busy 

day for the shop." 


The Head looked momentarily nonplussed, then smiled and said: "Oh, not 
at all ... not at all... | must introduce you to our new recruit--Mr. 

Speed.... This is Miss Harrington, a friend of my daughter's. She--um, 
yes, she manage--most successfully, | may say--the--er--the bookshop 
down in the town. Bookshop, you know." 


He said that with the air of implying: Bookshops are not ordinary shops. 


Speed bowed; the Head went on boomingly: "And she is, | think | may 
venture to say, my daughter's greatest friend. En?" 


He addressed the monosyllable to the girl with a touch of shrewdness: 
she replied quietly: "I don't know." The three words were spoken in that 
rare tone in which they simply mean nothing but literally what they say. 


In the dining-room they sat in the following formation: Dr. and Mrs. 
Ervine at the head and foot respectively; Helen and Clare together at 
one side, and Speed opposite them at the other. The dining-room was a 
cold forlorn-looking apartment in which the dim incandescent light 


seemed to accomplish little more than to cast a dull glitter of 

obscurity on the oil-paintings that hung, ever so slightly askew, on the 
walls. A peculiar incongruity in it struck Speed at once, though the 
same might never have occurred to anybody else: the minute salt and 
pepper-boxes on the table possessed a pretty feminine daintiness which 
harmonised ill with the huge mahogany sideboard. The latter reminded 
Speed of the board-room of a City banking-house. It was as if, he 
thought, the Doctor and his wife had impressed their personalities 
crudely and without compromise; and as if those personalities were so 
diametrically different that no fusing of the two into one was ever 
possible. Throughout the meal he kept looking first to his left, at Mrs. 
Ervine, and then to his right at the Doctor, and wondering at what he 
felt instinctively to be a fundamental strangeness in their life 

together. 


Potter, assisted by a speckle-faced maid, hovered assiduously around, 
and the Doctor assisted occasionally by his wife, hovered no less 
assiduously around the conversation, preventing it from lapsing into 
such awkward silences as would throw into prominence the continual 
hissing of the gas and his own sibilant ingurgitation of soup. The 

Doctor talked rather loudly and ponderously, and with such careful and 
scrupulous qualifications of everything he said that one had the 
impressive sensation that incalculable and mysterious issues hung upon 
his words; Mrs. Ervine's remarks were short and pithy, sometimes a 

little cynical. 


The Doctor seemed to fear that he had given Speed a wrong impression of 
Miss Harrington. "I'm sure Mr. Speed will be surprised when | tell him 

that he can have the honour of purchasing his _Times_ from you each 
morning, Clare,” he said, lapping up the final spoonful of soup and 
bestowing a satisfied wipe with his napkin on his broad wet lips. 


Clare said: "| should think Mr. Speed would prefer to have it 
delivered." 


Mrs. Ervine said: "Perhaps Mr. Speed doesn't take the _Times_, either." 
Speed looked across to Clare with a humorous twist of the corners of the 
mouth and said: "You can book me an order for the _Telegraph_ if you 
like, Miss Harrington." 


"With pleasure, Mr. Speed. Any Sunday paper?" 


"The _Observer_, if you will be so kind." 


"Right." 


Again the Doctor seemed to fear that he had given Speed a wrong 
impression of Miss Harrington. "I'm sure Mr. Speed will be interested to 
know that your father is a great littérateur, Clare." 


Clare gave the Doctor a curious look, with one corner of her upper lip 
tilted at an audacious upward angle. 


The Doctor went on, leaning his elbows on the table as soon as Potter 
had removed his soup-plate: "Mr. Harrington is the author of books on 
ethics." 


All this time Helen had not spoken a word. Speed had been watching her, 
for she was already to him by far the most interesting member of the 

party. He noticed that her eyes were constantly shifting between Clare 

and anyone whom Clare was addressing; Clare seemed almost the centre of 
her world. When Clare smiled she smiled also, and when Clare was pensive 
there came into her eyes a look which held, besides pensiveness, a touch 

of sadness. She was an extremely beautiful girl and in the yellow light 

the coils of her hair shone like sheaves of golden corn on a summer's 

day. It was obvious that, conversationally at any rate, she was 

extremely shy. 


Mrs. Ervine was saying: "You're going to take the music, Mr. Speed, are 
you not?" 


Speed smiled and nodded. 
She went on: "Then | suppose you're fond of music." 
"Doesn't it follow?" Speed answered, with a laugh. 


She replied pertly: "Not neccessarily at all, Mr. Speed. Do you play an 
instrument?" 


"The piano a little." 


The Head interposed with: "Um, yes--a wonderful instrument. We must have 
some music after dinner, eh, Lydia?--Do you like Mendelssohn?" (He gave 
the word an exaggeratedly German pronunciation). "My daughter plays some 
of the--um--the _Lieder ohne Worte_--um, yes--the Songs Without Words, 
you know." 


"| like _some_ of Mendelssohn," said Speed. 


He looked across at the girl. She was blushing furiously, with her eyes 
still furtively on Clare. 


VII 


After dinner they all returned to the drawing-room, where inferior 
coffee was distributed round in absurdly diminutive cups, Potter 
attitudinising over it like a high-priest performing the rites of some 
sinister religious ceremony. Clare and Helen sat together on one of the 
settees, discoursing inaudibly and apparently in private; the Head 
commenced an anecdote that was suggested by Speed's glance at a 
photograph on the mantelpiece, a photograph of a coloured man attired in 
loose-fitting cotton draperies. "My servant when | was in India," the 
Head had informed Speed. "An excellent fellow--most--um, yes--faithful 
and reliable. One of the earliest of my converts. | well remember the 
first morning after | had engaged him to look after me he woke me up 
with the words 'Chota Hazra, sahib'--" 


Speed feigning interest, managed to keep his eyes intermittently on the 
two girls. He wondered if they were discussing him. 


"| said--'l can't--um--see Mr. Chota Hazra this time in the morning.” 


Speed nodded with a show of intelligence, and then, to be on the safe 
side if the joke had been reached, gave a slight titter. 


"Of course,” said the Head, after a pause, "it was all my imperfect 
knowledge of Hindostanee. ‘Chota hazra' means--um, yes--breakfast!" 


Speed laughed loudly. He had the feeling after he had laughed that he 
had laughed too loudly, for everything seemed so achingly silent after 
the echoes had died away, silent except for the eternal hiss of the gas 

in the chandeliers. It was as if his laughter had startled something; he 
could hear, in his imagination, the faint fluttering of wings as if 
something had flown away. A curious buzzing came into his head; he 
thought perhaps it might be due to the mediocre Burgundy that he had 
drunk with his dinner. Then for one strange unforgettable second he saw 


Helen's sky-blue eyes focussed full upon him and it was in them that he 
read a look of half-frightened wonderment that sent the blood tingling 
in his veins. 


He said, with a supreme inward feeling of recklessness: "I would love to 
hear Miss Ervine play Mendelssohn." 


He half expected a dreadful silence to supervene and everybody to stare 
at him as the author of some frightful conversational faux pas_; he had 
the feeling of having done something deliberately and provocatively 
unconventional. He saw the girl's eyes glance away from him and the 
blush rekindle her cheeks in an instant. It seemed to him also that she 
clung closer to Clare and that Clare smiled a little, as a mother to a 

shy child. 


Of course it was all a part of his acute sensitiveness; his remark was 
taken to be more than a touch of polite gallantry. Mrs. Ervine said: 
"Helen's very nervous,” and the Head, rolling his head from side to side 
in an ecstasy of anticipation, said: "Ah yes, most certainly. Delightful 
that will be--um, yes--most delightful. Helen, you must not disappoint 
Mr. Speed on his first night at Millstead." 


She looked up, shook her head so that for an instant all her face seemed 
to be wrapped in yellow flame, and said, sombrely: "I can't play--please 
don't ask me to." 


Then she turned to Clare and said, suddenly: "I can't really, can |, 
Clare?" 


"You can," said Clare, "but you get nervous." 


She said that calmly and deliberatively, with the air of issuing a final 
judgment of the matter. 


"Come now, Helen," boomed the Head, ponderously. "Mr. Speed--um--is very 
anxious to hear you. It is very--um, yes--silly to be nervous. Come 
along now." 


There was a note in those last three words of sudden harshness, a faint 
note, it is true, but one that Speed, acutely perceptive of such 

subtleties, was quick to hear and notice. He looked at the Head and once 
again, it seemed to him, the Head was as he had seen him that afternoon 
in the dark study, a flash of malevolent sharpness in his eyes, a 
menacing slope in his huge low-hanging nose. The room seemed to grow 


darker and the atmosphere more tense; he saw the girl leave the settee 
and walk to the piano. She sat on the stool for a moment with her hands 
poised hesitatingly over the keyboard; then, suddenly, and at a furious 
rate, she plunged into the opening bars of the Spring Song. Speed had 
never heard it played at such an alarming rate. Five or six bars from 

the beginning she stopped all at once, lingered a moment with her hands 
over the keys, and then left the stool and almost ran the intervening 
yards to the settee. She said, with deep passion: "I can't--I don't 
remember it." 


Clare said protectingly: "Never mind, Helen. It doesn't matter." 


Speed said: "No, of course not. It's awfully hard to remember music--at 
least, | always find it so." 


And the Head, all his harshness gone and placidity restored in its 
place, murmured. "Hard--um yes--very hard. | don't know how people 
manage it at all. Oh, _very_ difficult, don't you think so, Lydia?" 


"Difficult if you're nervous," replied Mrs. Ervine, with her own 
peculiar note of acidity. 


VIII 


Conversation ambled on, drearily and with infinite labour, until 

half-past nine, when Clare arose and said she must go. Helen then rose 
also and said she would go with Clare a part of the way into the town, 
but Mrs. Ervine objected because Helen had a cold. Clare said: "Oh, 
don't trouble, Helen, | can easily go alone--I'm used to it, you know, 

and there's a bright moon." 


Speed, feeling that a show of gallantry would bring to an end an evening 
that had just begun to get on his nerves a little, said: "Suppose | see 
you home, Miss Harrington. I've got to go down to the general 
post-office to post a letter, and | can quite easily accompany you as 

far as the High Street." 


"There's no need to," said Clare. "And | hope you're not inventing that 
letter you have to post." 


"| assure you I'm not," Speed answered, and he pulled out of his pocket 
a letter home that he had written up in his room that afternoon. 


Clare laughed. 


In the dimly-lit hall, after he had bidden good night to Doctor and Mrs. 
Ervine, he found an opportunity of speaking a few words to Helen alone. 
She was waiting at the door to have a few final words with Clare, and 
before Clare appeared Speed came up to her and began speaking. 


He said: "Miss Ervine, please forgive me for having been the means of 
making you feel uncomfortable this evening. | had no idea you were 
nervous, or | shouldn't have dreamed of asking you to play. | know what 
nervousness is, because I'm nervous myself." 


She gave him a half-frignhtened look and replied: "Oh, it's all right, 
Mr. Speed. It wasn't your fault. And anyhow it didn't matter." 


She seemed only half interested. It was Clare she was waiting for, and 
when Clare appeared she left Speed by the door and the two girls 
conversed a moment in whispers. They kissed and said good night. 


As Potter appeared mysteriously from nowhere and, after handing Speed 
his hat and gloves, opened the front-door with massive dignity, Helen 
threw her hands up as if to embrace the chill night air and exclaimed: 
"Oh, what a lovely moon! | wish | was coming with you, Clare!" 


There was a strange bewildering pathos in her voice. 


Over the heavy trees and the long black pillars of shadow the windows of 
the dormitories shone like yellow gems, piercing the night with radiance 
and making a pattern of intricate beauty on the path that led to the 
Headmaster's gate. Sounds, mysteriously clear, fell from everywhere upon 
the two of them as they crossed the soft lawn and came in view of the 
huge block of Milner's, all its windows lit and all its rooms alive with 
commotion. They could hear the clatter of jugs in their basins, the 

sudden chorus of boyish derision, the strident cry that pierced the 

night like a rocket, the dull incessant murmur of miscellaneous sounds, 
the clap of hands, the faint jabber of a muffled gramophone. Millstead 

was most impressive at this hour, for it was the hour when she seemed 
most of all immense and vital, a body palpitating with warmth and 

energy, a mighty organism which would swallow the small and would sway 
even the greatest of men. Tears, bred of a curious undercurrent of 
emotion, came into Speed's eyes as he realised that he was now part of 


the marvellously contrived machine. 


Out in the lane the moon was white along one side of the road-way, and 
here the lights of Millstead pierced through the foliage like so many 

bright stars. Speed walked with Clare in silence for some way. He had 
nothing particular to say; he had suggested accompanying her home partly 
from mere perfunctory politeness, but chiefly because he longed for a 

walk in the cool night air away from the stuffiness of the Head's 
drawing-room. 


When they had been walking some moments Clare said: "I wish you hadn't 
come with me, Mr. Speed." 


He answered, a trifle vacantly: "Why do you?" 
"Because it will make Helen jealous." 


He became as if suddenly galvanised into attention. "What! Jealous! 
Jealous!--Of whom?--Of what?--Of you having me to take you home?" 


Clare shook her head. "Oh, no. Of you having me to take home." 


He thought a moment and then said: "What, really?--Do you mean to tell 
me that----" 


"Yes," she interrupted. "And of course you don't understand it, do 
you?--Men never understand Helen." 


"And why don't they?" 

"Because Helen doesn't like men, and men can never understand that." 
He rejoined, heavily despondent: "Then | expect she dislikes me 
venomously enough. For it was | who asked her to play the piano, wasn't 


it?" 


"She wouldn't dislike you any more for that," replied Clare. "But let's 
not discuss her. | hate gossiping about my friends." 


They chattered intermittently and inconsequently about books after that, 
and at the corner of High Street she insisted on his leaving her and 
proceeding to the general post-office by the shortest route. 


CHAPTER TWO 


In the morning he was awakened by Hartopp the School House porter 
ringing his noisy hand-bell through the dormitories. He looked at his 
watch; it was half-past six. There was no need for him to think of 

getting up yet; he had no early morning form, and so could laze for 
another hour if he so desired. But it was quite impossible to go to 

sleep again because his mind, once he became awake, began turning over 
the incidents of the day before and anticipating those of the day to 

come. He lay in bed thinking and excogitating, listening to the slow 
beginnings of commotion in the dormitories, and watching bars of yellow 
sunshine creeping up the bed towards his face. At half-past seven 
Hartopp tapped at the door and brought in his correspondence. There was 
a letter from home and a note, signed by the Head, giving him his work 
time-table. He consulted it immediately and discovered that he was put 
down for two forms that morning; four _alpha_ in drawing and five 
_gamma_ in general supervision. 


His letter from home, headed "Beachings Over, near Framlingay, Essex. 
Tel. Framlingay 32. Stations: Framlingay 2% miles; Pumphrey Bassett 3 
miles," ran as follows: 


"MY DEAR KEN,--This will reach you on the first morning of term, won't 
it, and your father and | both want you to understand that we wish you 
every success. It seems a funny thing to do, teaching ina 
boarding-school, but | suppose it's all right if you like it, only of 

course we should have liked you to go into the business. | hope you can 
keep order with the boys, anyhow, they do say that poor Mr. Rideaway in 
the village has an awful time, the boys pour ink in his pockets when he 
isn't looking. Father is going on business to Australia very soon and 
wants me to go with him, perhaps | may, but it sounds an outlandish sort 
of place to go to, doesn't it. Since you left us we've had to get rid of 
Jukes--we found him stealing a piece of tarpaulin--so ungrateful, isn't 

it, but we've got another under-gardener now, he used to be at Peverly 
Court but left because the old duke was so mean. Dick goes back to 
Marlborough to-day--they begin the same day as yours. By the way, why 
did you choose Millstead? I'd never heard of it till we looked it up, it 


isn't well-known like Harrow and Rugby, is it. We had old Bennett and 
Sir Guy Blatherwick with us the last week-end, Sir Guy told us all about 
his travels in China, or Japan, | forget which. Well, write to us, won't 
you, and drop in if you get a day off any time--your affectionate 

mother, FANNY." 


After he had read it he washed and dressed in a leisurely fashion and 
descended in time for School breakfast at eight. Hartopp showed him his 
place, at the head of number four table, and he was interested to see by 
his plate a neatly folded _Daily Telegraph_. Businesslike, he commented 
mentally, and he was glad to see it because a newspaper is an excellent 
cloak for nervousness and embarrassment. His mother's hint about his 
being possibly a bad disciplinarian put him on his guard; he was 
determined to succeed in this immensely important respect right from the 
start. Of course he possessed the enormous advantage of knowing from 
recent experience the habits and psychology of the average 
public-schoolboy. 


But breakfast was not a very terrible ordeal. The boys nearest him 
introduced themselves and bade him a cheerful good morning, for there is 
a sense of fairness in schoolboys which makes them generous to 
newcomers, except where tradition decrees the setting-up of some 
definite ordeal. Towards the end of the meal Pritchard walked over from 
one of the other tables and enquired, in a voice loud enough for at any 
rate two or three of the boys to hear: "Well, Speed, old man, did you 

have a merry carousal at the Head's last night?" 


Speed replied, a little coldly: "| had a pleasant time." 

"| suppose now," went on Pritchard, dropping his voice a little, but 
still not sufficiently to prevent the nearest boys from hearing, "you 
realise what | meant yesterday." 

"What was that?" 


"When | said that you'd find out soon enough what she was like." 


Speed said crisply: "You warned me yesterday against talking shop. | 
might warn you now." 


"But that isn't shop." 


"Well, whether it is or not | don't propose to discuss it--_now_--and 


_here_. 


Almost without his being aware of it his voice had risen somewhat, so 
that at this final pronouncement the boys nearest him looked up with 
curiosity tinged with poorly-concealed amusement. It was rather obvious 
that Pritchard was unpopular. 


Speed was sorry that he had not exercised greater control over his 
voice, especially when Pritchard, reddening, merely shrugged his 
shoulders and went away. 


The boy nearest to Speed grinned and said audaciously: "That'll take Mr. 
Pritchard down a peg, sir!" 


Speed barked out (to the boy's bewilderment): "Don't be impertinent!" 


For the rest of the meal he held up the _Telegraph_ as a rampart between 
himself and the world. 


He knew, at the end of the first school day, that he had been a success, 
and that if he took reasonable care he would be able to go on being a 
success. It had been a day of subtle trials and ordeals, yet he had, 
helped rather than hindered by his peculiar type of nervousness, got 
safely through them all. 


Numerous were the pitfalls which he had carefully avoided. At school 
meals he had courteously declined to share jam and delicacies which the 
nearest to him offered. If he had he would have been inundated 
immediately with pots of jam and boxes of fancy cakes from all quarters 
of the table. Many a new Master at Millstead had finished his first meal 
with his part of the table looking like the counter of an untidy 

grocer's shop. Instinct rather than prevision had saved Speed from such 
a fate. Instinct, in fact, had been his guardian angel throughout the 

day; instinct which, although to some extent born of his recent 
public-school experience, was perhaps equally due to that curious 
barometric sensitiveness that made his feelings so much more acute and 
clairvoyant than those of other people. 


At dinner in the Masters' Common-Room he had met the majority of the 
staff. There was Garforth, the bursar, a pleasant little man with a 
loving-kindness overclouded somewhat by pedantry; Hayes-Smith, 
housemaster of Milner's, a brisk, bustling, unimaginative fellow whose 
laugh was more eloquent than his words; Ransome, a wizened Voltairish 
classical master, morbidly ashamed of being caught in possession of any 
emotion of any kind; Lavery, housemaster of North House (commonly called 
Lavery's), whose extraordinary talent for delegating authority enabled 

him to combine laziness and efficiency in a way both marvellous and 
enviable; and Poulet, the French and German Master, who spoke far better 
English than anybody in the Common-Room, except, perhaps, Garforth or 
Ransome. Then, of course, there was Clanwell, whom Speed had already 
met; Clanwell, better known "Fish-cake," a sporting man of great vigour 
who would, from time to time, astonish the world by donning a black suit 
and preaching from the Millstead pulpit a sermon of babbling meekness. 
Speed liked him; liked all of them, in fact, better than he did 

Pritchard. 


At dinner, Pritchard sat next to him on one side and Clanwell on the 
other. Pritchard showed no malice for the incident of that morning's 
breakfast-time, and Speed, a little contrite, was affable enough. But 
for all that he did not like Pritchard. 


Pritchard asked him if he had got on all right that day, and Speed 
replied that he had. Then Pritchard said: "Oh, well of course, the first 
day's always easy. It's after a week or so that you'll find things a bit 
trying. The first night you take prep, for instance. It's a sort of 

school tradition that they always try and rag you that night." 


Clanwell, overhearing, remarked fiercely: "Anyway, Speed, take my tip 
and don't imagine it's a school tradition that any Master lets himself 
be ragged." 


Speed laughed. "I'll remember that," he said. 


He remembered it on the following Wednesday night when he was down to 
take evening preparation from seven until half-past eight. Preparation 

for the whole school, except prefects, was held in Millstead Big Hall, a 
huge vault-like chamber in which desks were ranged in long rows and 
where the Master in charge sat on high at a desk on a raised dais. No 
more subtle and searching test of disciplinary powers could have been 
contrived than this supervision of evening preparation, for the room was 

so big that it was impossible to see clearly from the Master's desk to 

the far end, and besides that, the acoustics were so peculiar that 


conversations in some parts of the room were practically inaudible 
except from very close quarters. A new master suffered additional 
handicap in being ignorant of the names of the vast majority of the 
boys. 


At dinner, before the ordeal, the Masters in the Common-Room had given 
Speed jocular advice. "Whatever you do, watch that they don't get near 
the electric-light switches," said Clanwell. Pritchard said: "When old 
Blenkinsop took his first prep they switched off the lights and then 

took his trousers off and poured ink over his legs." Garforth said: 
"Whatever you do, don't lose your temper and hit anybody. It doesn't 
pay." "Best to walk up and down the rows if you want them to stop 
talking," said Ransome. Pritchard said: "If you do that they'll beat 

time to your steps with their feet." Poulet remarked reminiscently: 
"When | took my first prep they started a gaamophone somewhere, and | 
guessed they'd hidden it well, so | said: 'Gentlemen, anyone who 
interrupts the music will have a hundred lines!’ They laughed and were 
quite peaceable afterwards." 


Speed said, at the conclusion of the meal: "I'm much obliged to 
everybody for the advice. I'll try to remember all of it, but | guess 

when I'm in there | shall just do whatever occurs to me at the moment." 
To which Clanwell replied, putting a hand on Speed's shoulder: "You 
couldn't do better, my lad." 


Speed was very nervous as he took his seat on the dais at five to seven 

and watched the school straggling to their places. They came in quietly 
enough, but there was an atmosphere of subdued expectancy of which Speed 
was keenly conscious; the boys stared about them, grinned at each other, 
seemed as if they were waiting for something to happen. Nevertheless, at 

five past seven all was perfectly quiet and orderly, although it was 

obvious that little work was being done. Speed felt rather as if he were 

sitting on a powder-magazine, and there was a sense in which he was 

eager for the storm to break. 


At about a quarter-past seven a banging of desk-lids began at the far end 
of the hall. 


He stood up and said, quietly, but in a voice that carried well: "I 
don't want to be hard on anybody, so I'd better warn you that | shall 
punish any disorderliness very severely." 


There was some tittering, and for a moment or so he wondered if he had 
made a fool of himself. 


Then he saw a bright, rather pleasant-faced boy in one of the back rows 
deliberately raise a desk-lid and drop it with a bang. Speed consulted 

the map of the desks that was in front of him and by counting down the 
rows discovered the boy's name to be Worsley. He wondered how the name 
should be pronounced--whether the first syllable should rhyme with 

"purse" or with "horse." Instinct in him, that uncanny feeling for 

atmosphere, embarked him on an outrageously bold adventure, nothing less 
than a piece of facetiousness, the most dangerous weapon in a new 
Master's armoury, and the one most of all likely to recoil on himself. 

He stood up again and said: "Wawsley or Wurssley--however you call 
yourself--you have a hundred lines!" 


The whole assembly roared with laughter. That frightened him a little. 
Supposing they did not stop laughing! He remembered an occasion at his 
own school when a class had ragged a certain Master very neatly and 
subtly by pretending to go off into hysterics of laughter at some 

trifling witticism of his. 


When the laughter subsided, a lean, rather clever-looking boy rose up in 
the front row but one and said, impudently: "Please sir, I'm Worsley. | 
didn't do anything." 


Speed replied promptly: "Oh, didn't you? Well, you've got a hundred 
lines, anyway." 


"What for, sir"--in hot indignation. 
"For sitting in your wrong desk." 


Again the assembly laughed, but there was no mistaking the 
respectfulness that underlay the merriment. And, as a matter of fact, 

the rest of the evening passed entirely without incident. After the 

others had gone, and when the school-bell had rung for evening chapel, 
Worsley came up to the dais accompanied by the pleasant-faced boy who 
dropped the desk-lid. Worsley pleaded for the remission of his hundred 
lines, and the other boy supported him, urging that it was he and not 
Worsley who had dropped the lid. 


"And what is your name?" asked Speed. 
"Naylor, sir." 


"Very well, Naylor, you and Worsley can share the hundred lines between 


you." He added smiling: "I've no doubt you're neither of you worse than 
anybody else but you must pay the penalty of being pioneers." 


They went away laughing. 


That night Speed went into Clanwell's room for a chat before bedtime, 
and Clanwell congratulated him fulsomely on his successful passage of 
the ordeal. "As a matter of fact," Clanwell said, "I happen to know that 
they'd prepared a star benefit performance for you but that you put them 
off, somehow, from the beginning. The prefects get to hear of these 
things and they tell me. Of course, | don't take any official notice of 
them. It doesn't matter to me what plans people make--it's when any are 
put into execution that | wake up. Anyhow, you may be interested to know 
that the member's of School House subscribed over fifteen shillings to 
purchase fireworks which they were going to let off after the switches 
had been turned off! Alas for fond hopes ruined!" 


Clanwell and Speed leaned back in their armchairs and roared with 
laughter. 


At the end of the first week of life at Millstead, Speed was perfectly 
happy. He seemed to have surmounted easily all the difficulties that had 
confronted or that could confront him, and now there stretched away into 
the future an endless succession of glorious days spent tirelessly in 

the work that he loved. For he loved teaching. He loved boys. When he 
got over his preliminary, and in some ways rather helpful nervousness he 
was thoroughly at home with all of them. He invited those in his house 

to tea, two or three at a time, almost every afternoon. He took a deep 
and individual interest in all who showed distinct artistic or musical 
abilities. He plunged adventurously into the revolutionising of the 
School's arts curriculum; he dreamed of organising an exhibition of art 
work in time for Speech Day, of reviving the moribund School musical 
society, of getting up concerts of chamber music, of entering the School 
choir for musical festivals. All the hot enthusiasm of youth he poured 
ungrudgingly into the service of Millstead, and Millstead rewarded him 

by liking him tremendously. The boys liked him because he was young and 
agreeable, yet not condescendingly so; besides, he could play a game of 
cricket that was so good-naturedly mediocre that nobody, after 


witnessing it, could doubt that he was a fellow of like capabilities 
with the rest. The Masters liked him because he was energetic and 
efficient and did not ally himself with any particular set or clique 
among them. 


Clanwell said to him one evening: "| hope you won't leave at the end of 
the term, Speed." 


Speed said: "Why on earth should |?" 


"We sometimes find that people who're either very good or very bad do 
so. And you're very good." 


"I'm so glad you think so." His face grew suddenly boyish with blushes. 
"We all think so, Speed. And the Head likes you. We hope you'll stay." 
"I'll stay all right. I'm too happy to want to go away." 


Clanwell said meditatively: "It's a fine life if you're cut out for it, 
isn't it? | sometimes think there isn't a finer life in the whole 
world." 


"I've always thought that." 
"| hope you always will think it." 
"And | hope so too." 


Summer weather came like a strong flood about ten days after the opening 
of term, and then Millstead showed herself to him in all her serene and 
matchless beauty. He learned to know and expect the warm sunshine waking 
him in the mornings and creeping up the bed till it dazzled his eyes; he 
learned to Know and to love the _ plick-plock_ of the cricket that was 

his music as he sat by the open window many an afternoon at work. And at 
night time, when the flaring gas jets winked in all the tiny windows and 
when there came upwards the cheerful smell of coffee-making in the 
studies, it was all as if some subtle alchemy were at work, transforming 

his soul into the mould and form of Millstead. Something fine and mighty 
was in the place, and his soul, passionately eager to yield itself, 

craved for that full possession which Millstead brought to it. The spell 

was swift and glorious. Sometimes he thought of Millstead almost as a 
lover; he would stroll round at night and drink deep of the witchery 

that love put into all that he saw and heard; the sounds of feet 


scampering along the passage outside his door, the cold lawns with the 
moon white upon them, the soft delicious flower-scents that rose up to 
his bedroom window at night. The chapel seemed to him, to put it 
epigrammatically, far more important because it belonged to Millstead 
than because it belonged to Christ. Millstead, stiff-collared and 
black-coated on a Sunday morning, and wondering what on earth it should 
do with itself on Sunday afternoon, touched him far more deeply than did 
the chatter of some smooth-voiced imported divine who knew Millstead 
only from spending a bored week-end at the Head's house. To Speed, 
sitting in the Masters’ pew, and giving vent to his ever-ready 

imagination, Millstead seemed a personification of all that was youthful 
and clear-spirited and unwilling to pay any more than merely respectful 
attention to the exhortations of elders. 


He did not sentimentalise over it. He was not old enough to think 
regretfully of his own school-days. It was the present, the present 
leaning longingly in the arms of the future, that wove its subtle and 
gracious spell. He did not kindle to the trite rhapsodies of middle-aged 
"old boys." The "Thoughts of an Old Millsteadian on Revisiting the 
School Chapel," published in the school magazine, stirred him not at 
all. But to wander about on a dark night and to find his feet 

beautifully at ease upon curious steps and corridors gave him pangs of 
exquisite lover-like intimacy; he was a "new boy," eager for the future, 
not an "old boy" sighing for the past. 


And all this was accomplished so swiftly and effortlessly, within a few 
weeks of his beginning at the school it was as if Millstead had filled a 
void in his soul that had been gaping for it. 


Only one spot in the whole place gave him a feeling of discomfort, and 
that was the Headmaster's study. The feeling of apprehension, of 

sinister attraction, that had come upon him when first he had entered 

it, lessened as time and custom wore it away; yet still, secretly and in 
shadow, it was there. All the sadness and pathos of a world seemed to be 
congregated in the dark study, and to come out of it into the sunlit 
corridors of the school was like the swift passing from the minor into 

the major key. 


On Fridays he had an early morning form before breakfast and then was 
completely free until four o'clock in the afternoon, so that if the 

weather were sufficiently enticing he could fill the basket on his 

bicycle with books and go cycling along the sweet-smelling sunlit lanes. 
Millstead was just on the edge of the fen district; in one direction the 

flat lands stretched illimitably to a horizon unbroken as the sea's 

edge; a stern and lonely country, with nothing to catch the eye save 
here and there the glint of dyke-water amongst tall reeds and afar off 
some desert church-tower stiff and stark as the mast of a ship on an 
empty sea. Speed did not agree with the general Common-Room consensus of 
opinion that the scenery round Millstead was tame and unattractive; 
secretly to him the whole district was rich with wild and passionate 
beauty, and sometimes on these delectable Fridays he would cycle for 
miles along the flat fen roads with the wind behind him, and return in 

the afternoon by crawling romantic-looking branch-line trains which 
always managed to remind him of wild animals, so completely had the 
civilised thing been submerged in the atmosphere of what it had sought 
to civilise. 


But that was only on one side of Millstead. On the other side, and 
beyond the rook-infested trees that were as ramparts to the south-west 
wind, the lanes curved into the folds of tiny hills and lifted 

themselves for a space on to the ridge of glossy heaths and took sudden 
twists into the secrecies of red-roofed tree-hidden hamlets. And amidst 
this country, winding its delicate way beneath arches of overhanging 
greenery, ran the river Wade. 


One Friday morning Speed cycled out to Parminters, a village about three 
miles out of Millstead. Here there was a low hill (not more than a 

couple of hundred feet), carpeted with springy turf and overlooking 
innumerable coils of the glistening stream. At midday on a May morning 
there was something indescribably restful, drowsy almost, in the scene; 
the hill dropped by a sudden series of grassy terraces into the meadows, 
and there was quite a quarter of a mile of lush grass land between the 
foot of the slope and the river bank. It was an entrancing spectacle, 

one to watch rather than to see; the silken droop of the meadows, the 
waves of alternate shadow and sunlight passing over the long grasses, 
the dark patches on the landscape which drifted eastwards with the 
clouds. The sun, when it pierced their white edges and came sailing into 
the blue, was full of warmth and beauty, warmth that awakened myriads of 
insects to a drowsy buzzing contentment and beauty that lay like a soft 
veil spread across the world. Speed, with a bundle of four _alpha_ 
geography essays in his pocket (he had, after all, decided that he was 
competent to teach commercial geography to the lower forms), lay down 


amongst the deep grass and lit a pipe. 


He marked a few of the essays and then, smoking comfortably, settled to 
a contented gaze across the valley. It was then, not until he had been 
there some while, though, that he saw amidst the tall grasses of the 
meadows a splash of blue in the midst of the deep green. It is strange 
that at first he did not recognise her. He saw only a girl in a pale 

blue dress stooping to pick grasses. She was hatless and golden-haired, 
and in one hand she bore a bunch of something purple, some kind of long 
grass whose name he did not know. He watched her at first exactly as he 
might have watched some perfect theatrical spectacle, with just that 

kind of detached admiration and rich impersonal enchantment. The pose of 
her as she stooped, the flaunt of the grasses in her hand, the movement 
of her head as she tossed back her laughing hair, the winding yellow 

path she trampled across the meadows: all these things he watched and 
strangely admired. 


He lay watching for a long while, still without guessing who she was, 
till the sun went in behind a cloud and he felt drowsy. He closed his 
eyes and leaned back cushioned amongst the turf. 


He woke with a sensation of intense chilliness; the sun had gone in and 
even its approximate position in the sky could not be determined because 
of the heaviness of the clouds. He looked at his watch; it was ten 

minutes past one; he must have slept for over an hour. 


The sky was almost the most sinister thing he ever saw. In the east a 
faint deathly pallor hung over the horizon, but the piling clouds from 
the west were pushing it over the edge of the world. That faint pallor 
dissolved across the sky into the greyness deepening into a western 
horizon of pitch black. Here and there this was shot through with 
streaks of dull and sombre flame as if each of the hills in that dark 
land was a sulky volcano. It was cold, and yet the wind that blew in 
from the gloom was strangely oppressive; the grasses bent low as if 
weighed down by its passing. Deep in the cleft by Parminters the river 
gleamed like a writhing venomous snake, the sky giving it the dull 
shimmer of pewter. To descend across those dark meadows to the coils of 
the stream seemed somehow an adventure of curious and inscrutable 


horror. Speed stood up and looked far into the valley. The whole scene 
seemed to him unnatural; the darkness was weird and baffling; the clouds 
were the grim harbingers of a thunderstorm. And to him there seemed 
momentarily a strangeness in the aspect of everything; something deep 
and fearsome, imminent, perhaps, with tragedy. He felt within him a 
sombre presaging excitement. 


It began to rain, quietly at first, then faster, faster and at last 
overwhelmingly. He had brought no mackintosh. He stuffed the essays into 
his coat pocket, swung his bicycle off the turf where he had laid it, 

and began to run down the hill with it. His aim was to get to the 

village and shelter somewhere till the storm was over. Halfway down he 
paused to put up his coat-collar, and there, looking across the meadows, 
he saw again that girl in the pale-blue dress. He was nearer to her now 
and recognised her immediately. She was dressed in a loose-fitting and 
rather dilapidated frock which the downpour of rain had already made to 
cling to the soft curves of her body; round her throat, tightly twined, 

was a striped scarf which Speed, quick to like or to dislike what he 

saw, decided was absolutely and garishly ugly. And yet immediately he 
felt a swift tightening of his affection for her, for Millstead was like 

that, full of stark uglinesses that were beautiful by their intimacy... 

She saw him and stopped. Details of her at that moment encumbered his 
memory ever afterwards. She was about twenty yards from him and he could 
see a most tremendous wrist-watch that she wore--an ordinary pocket 
watch clamped on to a strap. And from the outside pocket of her dress 
there protruded the chromatic cover of a threepenny novelette. (Had she 
read it? Was she going to read it? Did she like it? he wondered 

swiftly.) She still carried that bunch of grasses, now rather soiled and 
bedraggled, tightly in her hand. He imagined, in the curiously vivid way 
that was so easy to him, the damp feel of her palm; the heat and 
perspiration of it: somehow this again, a symbol of secret and bodily 
intimacy, renewed in him that sudden kindling affection for her. 


He called out to her: "Miss Ervine!" 

She answered, a little shyly: "Oh, how are you, Mr. Speed?" 

"Rather wet just at present,” he replied, striding over the tufts of 

thick grass towards her. "And you appear to be even wetter than | am. 
I'm afraid we're in for a severe thunderstorm." 


"Oh well, | don't mind thunderstorms." 


"You ought to mind getting wet." He paused, uncertain what to say next. 


Then instinct made him suddenly begin to talk to her as he might have 
done to a small child. "My dear young lady, you don't suppose I'm going 
to leave you here to get drenched to the skin, do you?" 


She shrugged her shoulders and said: "| don't know what you're going to 
do." 


"Have you had anything to eat?" 

"| don't want anything." 

"Well, | suggest that we get into the village as quick as we can and 
stay there till the rain stops. | was also going to suggest that we 
spent the time in having lunch, but as you don't want anything, we 


needn't." 


"But | don't want to wait in the village, Mr. Speed. | was just going to 
start for home when it came on to rain." 


Speed said: "Very well, if you want to get home you must let me take 

you. You're not going to walk home through a thunderstorm. We'll have a 
cab or something." 

"And do you really think you'll get a cab in Parminters?" 

He answered: "I always have a good try to get anything | want to." 

For all her protests she came with him down the meadow and out into the 
sodden lane. As they passed the gate the first flash of lightning lit up 

the sky, followed five seconds after by a crash of thunder. 

"There!" he exclaimed triumphantly, as if the thunder and lightning 
somehow strengthened his position with her: "You wouldn't like to walk 


to Millstead through that, would you?" 


She shrugged her shoulders and looked at him as if she hated his 
interference yet found it irresistible. 


Vi 


It was altogether by good luck that he did get a cab in the village; a 
Millstead cab had brought some people into Parminters and was just 
setting back empty on the return journey when Speed met it in the narrow 
lane. Once again, this time as he opened the cab-door and handed her 
inside, he gave her that look of triumph, though he was well aware of 

the luck that he had had. Inside on the black leather cushions he placed 
in a conspicuously central position his hat and his bundle of essays, 

and, himself occupying one corner, invited her to take the other. All 

the time the driver was bustling round lifting the bicycle on to the 

roof and tying it securely down, Speed sat in his corner, damp to the 

skin, watching her and remembering that Miss Harrington had told him 
that she hated men. All the way during that three-mile ride back to 
Millstead, with the swishing of the rain and the occasional thunder and 
the steady jog-trot of the horse's hoofs mingling together in a 

memorable medley of sound, Speed sat snugly in his corner, watching and 
wondering. 


Not much conversation passed between them. When they were nearing 
Millstead, Speed said: "The other day as | passed near your drawing-room 
window | heard somebody playing the Chopin waltzes. Was it you?" 


"It might have been." 


He continued after a pause: "| see there's a Chopin recital advertised 
in the town for next Monday week. Zobieski, the Polish pianist, is 
coming up. Would you care to come with me to it?" 


It was very daring of him to say that, and he knew it. She coloured to 
the roots of her wet-gold hair, and replied, after a silence: "Monday, 
though, isn't it?--I'm afraid | couldn't manage it. | always see Clare 
on Mondays." 


He answered instantly: "Bring Clare as well then." 

"|--| don't think Clare would be interested," she replied, a little 
confused. She added, as if trying to make up for having rejected his 
offer rather rudely: "Clare and | don't get many chances of seeing each 
other. Only Mondays and Wednesday afternoons." 


"But | see you with her almost every day." 


"Yes, but only for a few minutes. Mondays are the only evenings that we 
have wholly to ourselves." 


He thought, but did not dare to say: And is it absolutely necessary that 
you must have those evenings wholly to yourselves? 


He said thoughtfully: "I see." 


He said nothing further until the cab drew up outside the main gate of 
Millstead School. He was going to tell the driver to proceed inside as 

far as the porch of the Head's house, but she said she would prefer to 
get out there and walk across the lawns. He smiled and helped her out. 
As he looked inside the cab again to see if he had left any papers 
behind he saw that the gaudily-coloured novelette had fallen out of her 
pocket and on to the floor. He picked it up and handed it to her. "You 
dropped this," he said merely. She stared at him for several seconds and 
then took it almost sulkily. 


"| suppose | can read what | like, anyway," she exclaimed, in a sudden 
hot torrent of indignation. 


He smiled, completely astonished, yet managed to say, blandly: "I'm sure 
| never dreamt of suggesting otherwise." 


He could see then from her eyes, half-filling with tears of humiliation, 
that she realised that she had needlessly made a fool of herself. 


"Please--please--don't come with me any further," she said, awkwardly. 
"And thanks--thanks--very much--for--for bringing me back." 


He smiled again and raised his hat as she darted away across the wet 
lawns. Then, after paying the driver, he walked straightway into the 
school and down into the prefects' bathroom, where he turned on the 
scalding hot water with jubilant anticipation. 


VII 


The immediate result of the incident was an invitation to dine at the 
Head's a few days later. "It was very--um, yes--thoughtful and 
considerate of you, Mr. Speed," said the Head, mumblingly. "My 
daughter--a heedless child--just like her to omit the--um--precaution of 
taking some--um, yes--protection against any possible change in the 
weather." 


"| was rather in the same boat myself, sir," said Speed, laughing. "The 
thunderstorm was quite unexpected." 


"Um yes, quite so. Quite_ so." The Head paused and added, with apparent 
inconsequence: "My daughter is quite a child, Mr. Speed--loves to gather 
flowers--um--botany, you know, and--um--so forth." 


Speed said: "Yes, | have noticed it." 


Dinner at the Head's house was less formal than on the previous 
occasion. It was a Monday evening and Clare Harrington was there. 
Afterwards in the drawing-room Speed played a few Chopin studies and 
Mazurkas. He did not attempt to get into separate conversation with Miss 
Ervine; he chatted amiably with the Head while the two girls gossiped by 
themselves. And at ten o'clock, pleading work to do before bed, he arose 
to go, leaving the girls to make their own arrangements. Miss Ervine 

said good-bye to him with a shyness in which he thought he detected a 
touch of wistfulness. 


When he got up to his own room he thought about her for a long while. He 
tried to settle down to an hour or so of marking books, but found it 
impossible. In the end he went downstairs and let himself outside into 

the school grounds by his own private key. It was a glorious night of 
starshine, and all the roofs were pale with the brightness of it. Wafts 

of perfume from the flowers and shrubbery of the Head's garden accosted 
him gently as he turned the corner by the chapel and into the winding 
tree-hidden path that circumvented the entire grounds of Millstead. It 

was on such a night that his heart's core was always touched; for it 
seemed to him that then the strange spirit of the place was most alive, 

and that it came everywhere to meet him with open arms, drenching all 

his life in wild and unspeakable loveliness. Oh, how happy he was, and 
how hard it was to make others realise his happiness! In the Common-Room 
his happiness had become proverbial, and even amongst the boys, always 
quicker to notice unhappy than happy looks, his beaming smile and firm, 
kindling enthusiasm had earned him the nickname of "Smiler." 


He sat down for a moment on the lowest tier of the pavilion seats, those 
seats where generations of Millsteadians had hurriedly prepared 
themselves for the fray of school and house matches. Now the spot was 
splendidly silent, with the cricket-pitch looming away mistily in front, 

and far behind, over the tips of the high trees, the winking lights of 

the still noisy dormitories. He watched a bat flitting haphazardly about 
the pillars of the pavilion stand. He could see, very faintly in the 


paleness, the score of that afternoon's match displayed on the 
indicator. Old Millstead parish bells, far away in the town, commenced 
the chiming of eleven. 


He felt then, as he had never felt before he came to Millstead, that the 
world was full, brimming full, of wonderful majestic beauty, and that 
now, as the scented air swirled round him in slow magnificent eddies, it 
was searching for something, searching with passionate and infinite 
desire for something that eluded it always. He could not understand or 
analyse all that he felt, but sometimes lately a deep shaft of ultimate 
feeling would seem to grip him round the body and send the tears 
swimming into his eyes, as if for one glorious moment he had seen and 
heard something of another world. It came suddenly to him now, as he sat 
on the pavilion seats with the silver starshine above him and the air 

full of the smells of earth and flowers; it seemed to him that something 
mighty must be abroad in the world, that all this tremulous loveliness 
could not live without a meaning, that he was on the verge of some 
strange and magic revelation. 


Clear as bells on the silent air came the sound of girls' voices. He 
heard a rich, tolling "Good night, Clare!" Then silence again, silence 
in which he seemed to know more things than he had ever known before. 
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